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Trauslated for The New-Yorker. 
THE YOUNG CAPTIVE. ...By Carmen. 
Rurens the yeung wheat ear, nor seythe e’er fears; 
The budding vine, nursed by Aurore’s tears, 
All Summer long dreads not the crushing press; 
And I, as young as they—in youth as fair, 
Though the slow-waning hour be dashed with care, 
Would not yet die in prisoned loneliness. 


Let the cold stoic fly and clasp thee, Death! 
I weep, avd hope; in the ‘north wind's breath 
I bend, to lift again my en head. 
Tf there are dreary days, there are some bright! 
What honey cloys not with its sweet delight? 
What sea is ne'er by storms disquieted ? 
Frnitful illusions tenant yet my breast; 
These prison walls around ace vainly pressed: 
I have the golden wings of early hope. 
The lark, escaped from the deceitful snare, 
Mownts livelier, happier in the fields ef sir, 
And sings and soars with a more buoyant scope. 
Is it for me to die ?—All soft I slumber, 
Aid calmly wake; nor can Despair encumber 
Ny thougheful vigil, nor is sleep its prey. 
My morning welcome umiles from every eye; 
My look can even soothe the mourner’s sigh, 
And ‘mid a prison’s gloom make grief seem gay. 
Far is my lovely journey's end of blue! 
I part; and yet I've only passed a few 
Of the tall beeches by my road that stand ;—* 
At life's glad banquet but commenced a guest. 
One moment only bave my lips caressed 
The chalice overflowing in my hand. 
Around me blooms the Spring !—I'd view the harvest 
Season by season, like the day-god blest; 
I'd wish to finish my revolving year 
Glowing upon my braneh—the garden's pride, 
My youthful cheek Moren's beams have only dyed 
In hope ;—I''d finish yet a day so clear. 


Oh Death! thou yet mayst wait ;—awny ! away! 
Console those hearts whom Sorrow and Dismay, 
And pale Despair, in loneliness devour. 
Flora for me yet opens Spring retreats; 
My Mase hath Summer songs; all hopeful beats 
My heart ;—I would not die in such an hour. 
Thus sad and captive, my responding lyre 
Attentive heard these plaintive words expire 
Upon the lips of a young captive maid; 
And shaking off the yoke of evil days, 
Wove I these fresh thoughts in my doting lays, 
By her sweet tongue so artlessly betrayed. 
These lines, my cell’s harmonious witnesses, 
May prompt some lover, in his green recess, 
To ask who haply was this lovely girl? 


Grace wreath'd her brew, and balm'd her lov'd discourse. 


Like her, they'll fear to die in youth, perforce, 


Who 've known the worth and treasured such a pearl. 


Paris, 1838. W.F. 


* That the American reader may feel the beauty of this idea, it 4 citing the last scene of the ‘ Andromaque.’ 


may be necessary to state that the roads and boulevards in 


pl aren be genme by oy treet of diferent kinds, at measured 
fer ve, seem to terminate || som, to the grave, the richest destinies of poetry. André 
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dent man will never comply with the ition. Wher te ment of the antique. Chenier was not without faults. Daz- 


equitable and proper hes wide on the plain, and is ac- || tled by Lebrun, he sought poetry in ambitious combinations 
consibloto all Wishout an entrance saghiidieeiach Or dedie. 


Translated for The New-Yorker. | 
THE POET CHENIER. j 


“ So fades, s0 hes, grows dim, and dies, 
All that the w is proud of.” 


Mantr pe Sainte Axpre Cuesten, son of Louis Che-. 
nier, Consul General of France, was born at Constantinople. | 
His mother was a Greek, celebrated for ber beauty and men- 
| tal endowments. When scarcely risen from the cradle, An- |} 
dré was conducted to France, and confided, when nine years | 
uld, to the care of an aunt who lived at Carcassoune. His | 
father, on his return to France in 1753, placed him, with his | 
two older brothers, at the College of Navarre, where the \ 
young scholar made rapid progress in all branches of modern 
education. At the age of twenty, he obtained a sows lieu- 
| femance in the regiment of Angoumois, quartered at Stras- 
| bourg. But a garrison life was little in unison with his ar- | 
| dent temperament and lively imagination, so he soon begged 
| his dismission, and returned to Paris. His taste for the arts, | 
t his love of study, and his disposition for poetry, attracted the 
esteem and affection of Palissut, of David the painter, and | 
of the lyrie poet Lebrun. The suffrnges of these choice || 
spirits excited to such a degree the labors of Chenier, that |; 
| his bodily strength was unequal to the task, and he fell into | 
| a state of ill health. Alter traveling in Switzerland and Eng- 
land, he again returned to France, at the moment wher the | 
i National Assembly inaugurated the era of French liberty. 
| At this epoch he published various poems on pleasing or ele- i 
| vated subjects, which already bore testimony to the elasticity | 
and variety of his talents. When the Revolution, after eman- i 
| cipating the people, attacked the throne itself, Chenier, who | 
t was startled at the fearful ond mad career in which it bas- 
|| tened its giguntic strides, gave himself up to political contro- | 
I versy, and plunged into the arena of parties. Chenier ad- 
| mired and publicly lauded Charlotte Corday; and incited by | 
|| his zeal, strove with Malesherbes in the defence of Louis | 
\ XVI. It was he who copied the letter in which the martyr | 

King addressed the people after his condemnation. So many , 
‘ hecoic imprudences compromised the deys of André Chenier. 
|| He went to Rouen, whence he eoon returned to Paris. Marie 
| Joseph, his brother, Deputy for the Seine et Oise, protected | 
| him in his near asylum. Soon afterward he was urrested, | 
with M. Pastoret, who had come to console him, and was 
conducted to the prison of St. Lezare. It was there that he | 


; 
| 
| 












| 


lation of which is given above, )—an elegy which seems the effu- | 
| sion of the heart of a young, loving, poetic woman. Happy 
| if, as his brother recommended, they had permitted him to | 


Robespierre’s being placed under arrest! At eight in the 


author of the peem entitled ‘Les Mois.’ On his way to the 
scaffold, he had the censolation of pouring forth his soul into 
the bosom of friendship. “I have done nothing for poster- 
ity,’ said he to his friend, striking bis forehead; “and yet I 
had something here!” At the fatal moment, he finished re- 


Thus died, at the age of 33, the man who bore in his bo- 


Chenier was of the school of Virgil and Theocritus, of whom 
he at times reproduced the beauties with the purest felicity. 
His elegy, the ‘ Malade,’ is a model of passion, grace, and 
poesy. His ‘ Jeune Tarentine’ resembles a beautiful frag- 








ead in a fantastical alliance of words. His elegies, full of 


| 


morning Chenier mounted the fatal car, with Roucher, the || in the possession of the Americans for nearly twenty-five years, 


— 


charming details, do not breathe the abandon of Tibullus and 
Parny. Despite these critiques, we must avow that, on the 
perusal of Chenier's best pieces, we are surprised by the soft 


|| perfume which invites to the calmest reveries. When truly 


inspired, his verses are a continuous melody; we dream that 
we hear the voice of a young maiden, singing with the heart 
and voice of an angel. Lecon's de Literature Francais, T. II. 


The latest emanation from his pen was the following 
ADIEU TO LIFE. 

As a last ray—as a last dying zephyr, 

The end of Summer-day cxhilarates, 

Even at the scaffold’s foot I strike once more 

My lyre; to pass it spon may be my turn! 

Perhaps before the hour, in circle gliding, 

Hath marked its close upon the bright enamel, 

In these short sixty feet in which is-bounded 

Its watching sounding feet—the grave’s dark sleep 

May press for aye my fever-throbbing eye-lids. 

Before the verse I write hath reached,jts close, 

Within these gloomy walls Death’s messanger, 

The dark recruiter of drear shadows, may, 

Escorted by base soldiers, sound my name 

Along these gloomy corridors. ” = 

The passage of speedy death so sadly expressed in these 

lines was prophetic. The executioner broke in upon his en- 
thusiasm; the pen dropped from his fiogers, and a friend 
placed these few blotted lines in his bosom, as his farewell 
to time and salutation to posterity. 


Paris, 1¢ 39. Ww. F. 





For the New-Yorker. 
PENSACOLA, WEST-FLORIDA. 

Tue Bay of Pensacola was discovered in the early part of 
the sixteenth century by a Spanish navigator named Narvaer, 
since which time it has gone by various names, sometimes 
being styled ‘ The Port of Anchuse,’ and at others known as 
* St. Mary’s Bay;’ but the orignal name, as recognised by 
the Indians or natives of this country, was Panzacola, now 
Pensacola. It was not until one hundred and seventy years 
afterward, that any settlement was made by the Spaniards, 


|, who, about that period, erected a small fort, called ‘ Fort 


San Carlos,’ and laid out a small village on the broken 
ground, or ‘ Barancas,’ near the entrance of the harbor, 
under the direction of Don Andrew Auvala, the first Gov- 
ernor. In 1719 it was captured by the French, and changed 


| owners several times until 1722, when it was again restored 


composed his touching elegy, ‘ La Jeune Captive,’—(a trane- | toSpain. In 1724 the present city was built by the Spaniards, 


but was much improved in 1733 by the English, who had at 
this time tuken possession of it, and contributed materially to 


|| its regularity and increase. In 1780 it was restored by treaty 
| be forgotten; but the imprudent solicitude of a father in des- || to Spain, who retained it until the seventh of November, 1814, 
| pair caused the death of his unfortunate son. Summoned |, 
before the revolutionary tribunal, André despised to defend eacola and took possession of it. 
himself, and was in consequence condemned to death. The | 
| sentence was executed on the 8th Thermidor, on the eve of || majority are Spanish or French by descent, it having been 


when the American Army, under Gen. Jackson, entered Pen- 
Pensacola now contains 2400 inhabitants, of whom the 


| settled very many years ago. Although Pensacola has been 
it still retains many of its old customs, and the peculiarities so 
characteristic of the Spaniard. It is situate about thirteen 
miles from the entrance to the harbor, and eight from the 
| Navy Yard. The business of this place is considerable, but 
| it derives its principal, if not sole support, from the squadron 
| belonging to the West-India Station, and of which there are 
generally three or four vesse!s lying in its beautiful bay.— 
The entrance to the harbor is difficult of access, and well 
fortified against the vessels of any Power with whom this 
Government might be at war. Vessels over 300 tons must 
pass close to the guns of Fort Pickens, on the San Rosa, 
(mounting 280 cannon of the largest size,) and then steer 
their course directly toward the large fort on Foster’s Bank, 
nearly opposite, almost under the cannon of which, every 
vessel would have to approach, exposed during the whole 
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period to the fires of both. Should they, however, pass these 
forts in safety, they are then compelled, on account of the 
channel of the river running close on the western shore, to 
sail within point-blank shot of San Carlos Fort at the Ba- 
rancas, constructed by the Spanish Government in olden 
times, and now undergoing repairs by the United States, on 
the old site, allowed by our most experienced engineers to 
have been admirably selected as the best position by which 
the harbor of Pensacola could be defended. The old fort 
has, however, lain in ruins since its capture by Gen. Jackson 
in 1814, until within a few years, when the attention of the 
Government wes directed to its importance, and a large sum 
of money appropriated for its completion ; it is now in a state 
of forwardness. 


The Island of San Rosa, on the South-East side of the Bay, 
is very low, bearing naught but pines and the scrub oak, but 
serving admirably as a shelter and protection from the storms 
so prevalent in the Gulf of Mexico. Opposite to San Rosa, 


Pensacola, within the past year, has been quite a place 
of resort for the French Squadron stationed in the Gulf, 
which has repeatedly visited it for stores, &c., and given 
an enlivening stir to business; while the civilities recipro- 
cated between the different officers serve to keep up the 
friendly feelings entertained both by the United States and 
| France. Another source from which this city, (for it is in- 
| corporated, and has its Mayor and Aldermen,) derives its 
| support, is from the influx of visiters from New-Orleans, 
Mobile, and their vicinities, who, during their sickly seasons, 
flock here in great numbers for health and amusement, as 
Pensacola is proverbial for the salubrity of its air, and the 
land and sea breezes, which render the sultriness of thls 
otherwise oppressive climate truly delightful and refreshing. 

The houses of Pensacola are generally low, one-story build- 
| ings, painted red, or of a dingy hue. Their external appear- 
| ance is in no wise attractive ; but this is amply compensated 
| by the beauty, and even luxury, of the interior of many of 





and about five miles from the mouth of the harbor, is situate 
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| them. Built with balconies surrounding them, to protect || 





torial Legislature, to rank as ono of the cities of Floride. In 
anticipation of such an event, the Town Uili-ers are already 
selected, although it unfortunately happens that, owing to the 
| present scarcity of its mnhabitents, each of the two residents 
| there will have the burthen of four or five offices at once. 

| The view from this spot includes a grenter variety of ob- 
| jects, far more picturesque and interesting than eny other 
‘for many miles round. Ata short distance across the bay, 
the Island of San Rosa stretches clong, uninhabited, it is 
true, but having its memorials also of former glory, now 
mouldering, alas! in utter ruin. The remains of several 
‘large dwellings show that it was once a place of resort and 
'| retreat during the warm months, there to enjoy the solu- 
|| brious breezes wafted o'er the bosom of ‘the deep, deep 
| sea.’ The days of its glory have departed, and it is now 
| seldom visited, unless by the fisherman, or the bunter in 
| quest of deer or other game, with which several parts of thiy 
| Island abound. 











From the Baranens, the eye of the spectator can stretch 


the Navy Yard, covering nearly eighty acres of land, and t the inmates from the heat, their inhabitants are seldom visi- | its view over San Kosa, (so very low does it he,) ond com- 
inclosed by high brick walls. It has, to any one approach- ble; whilst the females, many of whom are remarkable for! mand an extensive prospect of the waters of the Gulf wash- 
ing it from sea, a very pretty appearance, and amply repays | their beauty of face and figure, and also fer those accom- ing the shores of that Island for a great distance, and 


the trouble of visiting it. The officers’ houses are eleven in | plishments which adorn the fair sex, are very seldom seen) embracing within its scope vessels of every class for pur- 
number, neat and handsome buildings, two stories high, with | promenading the streets of this place. It can boast of its || poses of traffic, war, or pleasure. Hardly a duy passes but 
balconies around each—a true comfort and luxury in this | City Hall, a neat wooden building of one story; a Bank, | the beholder can distinguish numerous veesels bound on their 
warm climate to which to retire, and there repose during redeeming its paper in specie, and in good repute; three | various ways for New-Orleans, Mobile, Apalachicola, and 
the heat of the mid-day sun. It contains a naval store, (@| Churches of different denominations; and three or four Ho-| otner ports, who generally make the land m the vicinity of 


large brick building,) blacksmith’s shop, timber-shed, sail- | tels, of which, at present, Allin’s carries off the palm. A. 
loft, and other buildings adapted for the accommodation of large and splendid Hotel was erected last year, about half a 
the lesser officers of the Yard. The grounds are iaid out in mile from the old town, in what was then styled * New City ;' 
a beautiful and tasteful manner; handsome gardens ornament but the support it received p{ter its completion was so trifling 
each dwelling; and, as far as time and money will admit, great | that it was abandoned, and now remains a costly monument 
attention has been paid to its adornment and beauty. | of the folly of speculators, and of the waste of money in| 
Vessels of war may be repaired with ease and facility at such a spot. 
the Yard, so far as masts, spars, or rigging are concerned ; The city of Pensacola has but one wharf—‘ the wharf'— 
but, for the repairs to their bettoms, cleaning, &c., or haul- | extending some five or six hundred feet into the bay, it being 
ing out of water, there are no conveniences, as there are | only at that distance from the shore that vessels can approach 
only two points, at which wharves are now erected, where the pier to land their cargoes, the shore running out so very | 
vessels of a large size can come. | shoal as wholly to prohibit the nearer access of vessels of a 


Eight miles higher up stands the city of Pensacola, on the large draught of water. The appearance of the city has | 


? , . , | been much improved within the last year or two, by the 
game side of the river, built by Spaniards, and to this day | P y ove 
et ly 4 . . ~ ser por aie wf in| erection of large and handsome dweltings by several of the | 


this place, and thence shape their course onward in certainty 
and safety; while numerous sail schooners, brizs and ships 
pay frequent visits to thie port for supplies, and in the line 
of commerce. Even now, as I write, a noble ship, carrying 
oor National flag at her peak, and having all her sails filled 
with the favoring breeze, is passing handsomely over the bur; 
and the ease and celerity with which her sails ore handled, 
and her gallant, trim appearance, prove her to be one of the 
Weat-India Squadron, returning from a craise in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Close astern of ber appears a beautifal brig, bear- 
ing aloft the proud colors of our country, shaping her course 
in a different direction, and nobly riding the waves on her 
onward way. How beautiful ot sea is the sight of various 
vessels crossing @ach other's track, and bearing ia safety on 
the bosom of the water the product of every clime, adapted 
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the names of its streets nearly all their original titles, as 
Zaragoza, Palafox, Intendentia, and Romana streets. Its 
appearance is in no wise attractive, and it would never form | 
a desirable residence to a number of its inhabitants, were it | 


inhabitants and navsl officers resident here. 

For upward of twenty miles around Pensacola, the soil is 
a very white sand, which, when acted upon by the rays of 
the sun, very shortly affects the eyesight, and, in some 


to the comfort and even luxury ef mankind ! 

Another charm does the Barancas possess. Six of the 
largest and noblest live oaks seen in Florida grace this spot, 
proving in olden times, as they do now, one of the principal 


wnat fer the necfaable business had with the vescsle of wer, | ame (and they are not few,) offect it for life; but its) ornaments of the place. Situated close to each other, they 


the Navy Yard, and, moreover, from the hopes entertained } 
by many, of its yet becoming the Grand Naval Depot for the | 
Southern section of our country. The non-completion of the | 
Great Florida and Georgia Railroad, (which, if finished, 
would pass through the city,) kas placed a check upon the | 
growth and presperity of Pensacola for years to come. The 
Government of the United States has not as yet paid that | 
fostering care and attention to this road which is desirable, | 
and of the vital importance of which, it does eggeer to bo 
wholly ignorant. Destined as Pensacola is to become the | 
great depot for the American Fleet in the Gulf of Mexico, | 
possessing advantages for defence and protection of a high), 
order, but dependent in a great measure for support upon |, 
the North, it is sincerely and anxiously to be hoped that so | 
great and national an undertaking will yet receive the coun- |! 
tenance of the General Government which it so eminently 
deserves, and which would be amply repaid by the ad- 
vantages which all classes would assuredly receive by its 
speedy completion, and by the security and protection which 
‘would be the final result. Were this road finished, our ves- 
sels of war, destined for the Gulf of Mexico, could be sup- 
plied, with safety and despatch, with crews, ammunition, 
troops and provisions, at short notice; and that portion of 
our coast most unprotected, receive that support which 
otherwise could not be provided unless at great expense and 
delay in transportation. It is an astonishing—I may say an 
almost wilful—negligence on the part of Congress to over- 
look the great claims which this Railroad has to the pae- 
tronage of the General Government, and which is so highly 
necessary to the city of Pensacola, to the Navy Yard, for the 


“ 


| 





uniform healthfulness,” with the delightful sea and land 
breezes, render ii, during the summer months, a fashion- 
able and favorite place of resort. Produce of all kinds is 
very exurbitant in price, inasmuch as nearly every article is 
brought from the Northern States. As this place is so wholly 


dependent for supplies upon the North, and as the expense of | 


their transportation is so great, tocether with the difficulty of 
preserving provisions for any length of time in this climate, 
these, with many other causes, contribute alike to keep up 
the high price of every article needed for family consumption. 

The Barancas, or, in the Spanish, ‘ The Broken Ground,’ 
is situate midway between the entrance to the barbor of Pen- 
sacola and the Navy Yard, and is well worthy a passing notice, 
having been the site of a Spanish village at the time of its sur- 
render to Gen. Jackson. ‘Lhe situation was delightfully se- 
lected, on the high ground, about half a mile from the shore, 
and within the same distaxce of San Carlos Fort and Block 
House, overlooking the whole bay, and commanding a pros- 
pect seldom if ever surpassed. Little now remains to be seen 
of the old villages but the ruins of its former pretty cottages, 
a melancholy memento that the village of Barancas ‘ once 
had been.’ A new village is now forming, the proprietors of 
which are deeply engaged in the Silk speculation, and de- 
voting their time and energies to a profitable investment in 
the morus multicaulis trees, but, like other Yankee inno- 
vaters, not content with the appropriate neme it now bears, 
have seriously contemplated, in the hope of its speedier in- 
crease and success, to drop its present title, and substitute 
that of Morus Multicaulisville. Specious grounds for a 
Bank, Theatre, City Hall, and Churches, are already se- 


form n shade, (through the thickness of the brancthes and 
the fuliage,) entirely imperviows to the noon-day sun, and 
cover a large space of grounl. They are considered highly 
valuable, and form a beantiful and attractive object, when 
viewed in passing through the bay. 

The San Carlos Fort is situate at the foot of the high hill, 
on which the Spaniards formerly bad a block-house, strongly 
constructed and well fortified, nearly a quarter of a mile from 


! the shore. The block-honse had a communication with the 


fort by means of a ‘covert’ way. The fort is semi-lanar, 
_and although much fallen to decay, still exhibits proofs of 
| its former strength and capability. It is now undergoing 
repairs by the General Government, and will, when finished, 
prove an important point in the defence of this harbor. At 
| the period of its capture by Gen. Jackson, when his army 
marched into Pensacola, it was found extremely difliezt to 
| obtain « guide to it, and although a passage had to be eat 
throngh the woods and a road constructed for the trans- 
portation of his troops throngh the swamps and bayuus 
which abound in this section of the country, still the Spanish 
force appeared to sinmber in fancied secority, ignorant of his 
approach, and on his sudden and spirited attack on the block- 
house, it quickly surrendered; and as his position, imme- 
diately over the fort, gave him the complete control of it, 
the garrison, knowing the uselessness of the struggle, capitu- 
lated. The block-house is now wholly demolished, and 
naught remains to show its former situation, but the rotten 
ends of the timbers used in its foundation. At a short dis- 
tance in the rear, ie still visible the old Spanish Burying- 
Ground, exhibiting a great number of graves, amidst which 
the remains of sevezal American Officers and Seamen have 
been deposited ; and mementoes of respect have been erected, 
although incapable of resis the destroying hand of Time, 
still marking the place of , and serving os a tribute wo 
departed friendship. D. 





of @ great part of our Southern coast. 


* Only three deeths in six months. 


Pensacola, September 2, 1839. 
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For The New-Yorker. 
CONSTANCY. 


“Tt is like love.—Oh! love shoald be 
Ao ever-changing thing; 
The love that / could worship must 
Nee ever ca the wing.” 


Not so for me; I could not brook 
A love that changed with every wind— 
A culder tone, a calmer look, 
A passion less refined. 
Thouzh deep might flow the blessed tide, 


I would mot that its waves aside 


L. E. L. 
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soundly, keeping him in mental subjection, and bis comrades 
in bodily terror, he would have passed through the world with 
much comfort, though little notoriety. It will zenerally be 
found that Fate, with her usual kind discrimination, has taken 
particular care to throw something in the lot of every man to 
make him uncomfortable, and Ul! warrant me, that a free, | 
jolly-hearted fellow never vas bullied, if not cudgeled, by a 
peppery helpmate. Be thut as it may, Ralph found it wo 
true in his case; he was monarch of all be surveyed so long 
as his face was turned away from his own dwelling; but the 
moment he crossed its threshold his soul sunk within him, his | 





their respective owners; the pele disk of the moon was just 
peeping above the eartern horizon, and several bats were be- 
ginning to flit about in the twilight. Ralph seated himself 
disconsolately upon a stone, supporting the sides of his head 
between his hands, with his eyes wistfully fixed upon the 
heaving Sound as its gentle billows rippled over the pebbles 
at bis feet. Grim, too, seemed to sympathize with him; for 
whenever Ralph received a rough welcome at home, Grim 
was sure to partake of the same fare. He seemed aware of 
the nature of the errand on which they had been sent; be had 
done his utmost, and now stretched himself panting at the 





jests were busbed, his swagger laid aside, bis voice dwindled | 
to something between a whine and a whisper; bis step be- | 


feet of his master. 
Ata short distance from the spot was a narrow strip of 


came quiet and stealthy like that of a cat, and he always list- | swamp, generally known as Flag Brook, and the idea sud- 
ened w her lectures as a dutiful and henpecked husband || derly occurred to Ralph, that as it was not yet dark, he might 
should—in silence; and so great was his tenderness for her | meet with something in that quarter. With a great deal of 
feelings, that he had never been known to utter a word against || alacrity, and something like bope, be set out, but bed mot 
her, except when she was out of bearing. Ralph wus wot, | gone far before the twilight deepened, and the thick shadow 
however, singular in his feeling of awe; every thing under || of the woods which bounded one side of the swamp, made the 
her sway partuck of the general influence. Even the dung- || obscurity equal to thet of night. There was no longer any 
hill cock, who at a distance swelled and ruffled among the | bope, and forcing his way out of the bushes, and throwing his 
poultry with a very patronizing air, seemed to fee) a weight | gun upon the ground, Ralph cast himself beside it and began 
upon bis spirits when under ber eye; his strut was quickened || to ruminate upon matters and things at home. In the mean 
| to a sideling run, his tail was ducked down to dodge a blow, | time the moon rose slowly in the heavens, gradually throwing 
{ and his vociferous crow was frequently cut short inthe middle. | the shadow of the gigantic trees under which he lay, far out in 


It is but justice to Mrs. Craft, however, to remark, that if | narrow field between him and the swamp. 


Should turn @ moment, though I knew 
Again they'd seek the channel true. 


I could not bear an altered eye; 
I could not list a careless Jay— 
A thoezhtless tone, whose vague reply 
Teld the heart far away, 
T would not other ips should praise, 
J would not other eyes should gare, 
If one, and only one alone, 


Feh the deep love that matched my ows. “I wish the deuce had that wife of mine!”’ ejaculated he, 


i would be praised a!! else abeve— 
Valued as some peculiar star; 

Wersbip'd, as if no other gem 

Lit the blue arch afar. 
Mime the beart’s deep devotion be, 
Unchanging—half idolatry ; 
The polar beam, whose light divine 
Nor sets nor fades ;—such love be mine! 


SCRAPS FROM LONG ISLAND. 


BY JOHN T. IRVING. 
-—— 


, good advice could have effected a change in her husband, he 


| as he turned on his elbow and thrust a hand in his breeches 


M.N.M. 


would have been a paragon of excellence; for he never en- 
tered his dwelling withuut having his worthlessness held up | Fy , b 
| to his own disapprobation, and he never went to his bed with- li out oll night.” As be muuered this, he struck into a thought- 
out being shown the folly of his ways, and being fully con- || ft! whistle. Suddenly Grim sprang up, and elevating his 
i vinced that he was a disgrace to his wife and her connections. | oan — wane the air. Ralph grasped his gun 

To all this Ralph had but a single reply—“ That his father |) ®9¢ started to his feet, | 

was a vagabond before him, and that what was bred in the | th o. hat - pia ts it? a aaa Soho! boy. Curse 
bone never came out of the flesh.” jj the dog. I see nothing. , ’ 

Like many persons of bis description, he was something of ||, . Grim, however, did hot advance, and when his master urged 
a sportsman, und frequently whiled away the long sunshiny || him on, be wagged his tail in acknowledgement of his in- 


pocket: “‘an empty stomach end hard names! better sleep 


ij days of summer in idling about the neighboring woods with || structions, and looking up in his face uttered a long, low 
his gun and dog, until every part of them was as familiar | “!)¢- There was something in this that struck Ralph es 
as, av, more so, than his own dwelling. || mysterious, for the dog was generally as keen in the « as 

1 himself; so he leaned forward, straining his eyes, when be 


It happened one day, that Ralph had been loitering about 





TNE present is a matter-of-fact age, when fancy is stran- | 
nied in her cradle, and nothing but rugged reality permitted | 
to come to maturity. The bright, though useless flowers, | 
which gem with their beauty only, the path of existence, are 
trampled in the dust, whilst those blossoms which bring forth 
useful fruit alone are cherished. Perhaps it is for the best, 
fuc mull there ts a lingering charm about the dreamy tales of 
the olden time, when every dark wood had its nymph. every 
fountain ite sprite, and every wild flower of the field its guard- 
tan fay, who sipped the dew from its leaves, and sang as it | 
rocked in the evening breeze. 

Tales of this hind are gradaa!ly yielding to others of « more 
practical nature; the budding hours of the child are no more 
solaced with the idea of ethereal and beautiful beings hover- 
ing around tus couch, or fitting from leaf to leaf, and from 
flower to flower, as he cambies in the green fields. His 
young attention is turned to those things which may be of 


~ervice to him in nfter-life; the gilding is stripped from his in- | 


tancy, end he becomes a man before his time. 

It was a beautiful fancy that first peopled the world with 
ethereal beings, and placed their homes amid the blossoms of 
the woods and Relds. Often in my rambles when pausing to 
plucn adewer, dunking I might be destroying the abode of some 
sprite, who, though invisible to me, was even then imploring 
mefey, and, sparing the Qower, | have walked on with a feel- 
ing of pleasure, as L heard in fancy ber tiny voice warbling 


I 


caught sight of a rabbit squatting under a bush at a short dis- 


| the villuge, with a vagubond crony of the same calibre with 
| himself, and, in the excess of his feelings of good-fellowship. | - , —_ ‘ 
| bad indulged in potations of unusual profundity. On ieee! _ “ Ah ha, ay little fellow, you are mine! exclaimed he, 
| ing home, urged on by the unwonted stimulus, he mustered Joyfelly. “I'll pass a peaceable night under my own roof 
courage to venture upon an expostulation with his helpmate. | Y°*- , , F 5 
| The result was sastaiies he a thrust neck and heels from Ashe spoke he raised his gun to his cheek, but when in the 
| the house, and obliged to sue for terms. Fortuately for his | ®t of pulling the trigger, it was suddenly struck up, and the 
cause the domestic larder was empty, and his wife made ita | Shot went pattering through the trees, bringing down a shower 
condition of the treaty, that be should forthwith sally out with | of leaves. , = i ' ‘ 
_ dog and gun, aud replenish it with game. It wasalso hinted |“ Let that rabbit alone ! exclaimed a rough voice at his 
that in case he returned empty-handed, he would find the | elbow ; “ what business have you poaching on my preserves? 
doors closed against him. Ralph, glad to make his peace on | Ralph turned round, hot with anger, for with the excep- 
terms that were not to be enforced by a broomstick, set about | tion of his wife, he feared neither devil nor man. Upon the 
his task with alacrity. He replenished his horn, adepted a | upper rail of a ragged fence, within a few feet of him, sat a 
new flint to his gan, and whistling bis dog ‘Grim’ to his side, | little, squat figure in Dutch small-clothes, of ample dimen- 
directed his steps towards Dorsorus Lane. It was still early || sions in the skirts, and gathered tightly at the knees, which 
in the day, and being a tolerable shot, he bad no fears for the | were garnished with silver buckles. Ralph had hitherto been 
| result of his errand, and was right heppy at being obliged to | unaware of bis presence; but there be sat, with his legs 
undergo a penance so much in consonance with his own jn- || crossed, a short, gold-headed cane in his hand, and sinoking 
| clinations. On extering Dorsorus Lane, be whistle! Grim | a Dutch pipe,as composedly as if he had been there an hour. 
into the bushes at the road side, whilst he sauntered ulong,| “‘ Let that rabbit alone, I say!’ repeated he, with more 
keeping a watchful eve on the brushwood, and occasionally | emphasis. 
glancing upward, in hopes of catching sight of a pigeon! Ralph was not a little astonished at the outlandish cut of 
among the thick foliage overhead. His search was firuitiess; | the liule man; nor did he feel more easy when be encount- 
he reached the end of the sombre lane without having started |! ered the fierce positive eye which rested on him as if to search 








out a song of thanks. But now the race of aprites with hun | *"thiag except a bleck snake, which glided ewiftly across 
and spell, is fast disappearing ; the present ame is too || i# path amd disappeared in the opposite brushwood. 

knowing to be gulled by tales of witches and fairies walking | 
about ia the meonlight, under the form of cats and rabbits; |) 
and sach is the precocity of the present age, that a veritable | 2 
ghost.story, or @ well-authenticated tale of a haunted house, || lay © small lake, and on the opposite side rose the wood-clad 
is received with the most decided marks of disbelief. It is, | peninsula, now known as Livingston's Island. It was a 
therefore, with a feeling of deprecation for my own anquali- | beautiful and cloudless afternoon; the luke lay in glassy 


ued for Grim, and leaning on the end of hix gun ran his eye 


| “Comfortable this!” mattered be, as he once more whis- i 


over the landscape. At the foot of the hill on which he stood, | 


fied credence, that I venture to offer the following legend of | 
Glen Cove, which was narrated to me one warm summer | 
afternven, as L lay in a laxuziant grove of locusts overlooking 
the Long Island Sound. It is most devoutly credited in the 
neighborhood; the locali:ies are familiar to all; and Knot, 
the oldest negro in the place, swears to its truth. What bet- | 
ter proof can be required ? 


RALPH CRAFT....4 Lecenp oF CLEex Cove, 

Many years ago, when this netorious little place still slum- 
bered on under the eninvitimg appellation of Musqaito Cove, 
an idler, equally notorievs with the town, flourished there un- 
der the name of Ralph Craft, from whom, it is rumored, are 
descended ai of the name who infest the nei of 
Glen Cove. Every village has its good-natured > 
who hangs about the place, lives heaven knows how, and is 
hand and giove with all ranks from the negro, who s in 
the sunshine, to the gentleman who rides in his carriage. 
This office for several successive generations, bad been in the 
Craft family; the spirit of vagabondism hed descended in 
their race, pure and unadulterated, from father :o son, until | 


| smoothness, reflecting in its tranquil bosom the pines that 
| darkened the island. Not a ripple broke its calmness, save 
when now and then some fish dashed to the surface in pursuit 
of an insect, or, itself the aim of some more voracious of its 
tribe, in the hope of escape, darted forth like a spark of silver, 
and fell glittering back in the pure element. Nature, too, 
was io her rainbow garb, and wore the thousand tints which 
spoke the waning year, and which decked the forests for a 
season only to mark more strongly their desolation. 


Ralph's mind, however, was engrossed with other objects 
than the scenery. He ran his eye narrowly along the margin 
of the lake. Nothing was to be seen except a solitary king- 


fisher perched upon a rail overbenging the water, and who, 
to judge from his moody air, had been sent out on the same 
errand as himself. After a long and unsatisfactory survey, 
Ralph descended the bill, and as it was growing late, redoub- 
ted his speed and exertions. In vain, b er, he d 
the borders of the pond, and beat through ali the swamps and 
thickets of the neighborhood ; fate seemed against him, and 
just as the last rays of the setting sun disappeared from the 
sleeping waters of the Sound, he steod upon its beach as 








the eoncentrated strength of several generations had centered | 
in Ralph. In truth he was a scape-goat of the purest water, | 


end but for the influence of  termagant wife who bullied him '! cattle were slowly wending their way to the farm-yards of you, and I will ! 


empty-handed as ever. Flocks of crows, high up in the air, 
were winging tbeir flight toward a distant forest. Distant 


| his secret soul; but rallying his faculties, and assuming a look 
| of bravado, he tucked his arms akimbo, and leaning back 
| with consequential air, demanded of the other, whom he was, 
|, and why he had interfered with his sport? 

For some time the person thus addressed made no reply, 
|| but kept on blowing out clouds of smoke, which, for volume 
| and density, completely amazed Ralph. At length, after 
| some pondering, he looked bim full in the eyes, and gravely 
| blowing in his face a puff of smoke thet neacly strangled him, 
| he answered ina more pacific tone—‘ I am a gentleman gen- 
| erally more talked of than known, Mr. Craft, and one who 
|, knows you better then you are aware of, and who, on a pinch, 
|| may aid you. But tell me,” added he, in a more insinuating 
|| tone, “what strange freak has sent you hither sporting by 
moonlight?” 

| Ralph hesitated for a moment; but he was a man of few 
| secrets, his affairs were the town talk, the temper of his wife 
| was as much the dread of the village as of himself, and it 
|| mattered little whether one person, more or less, was initiated 
| into the secret of his troubles. So, without much parley. he 
frankly disclosed the nature of the errand on which he had 
been sent, and the necessity for his success. 

“ Mr. Craft,” said the little man, extending one hand grave- 
ly forward, whilst he pressed the other upon bis heart, “IT 
respect you—I sympathize with you—I will assist you.” 

Ralph eyed him dubiously. At length he said, “ You area 
smal! man, though corpulent.”’ 

“But I’m vigorous!" exclaimed the stranger, stretching 
out one leg, and working his arms and shoulders as if in the 
act of rowing, for the purpose uf showing off bis muscle, 
“ vigorous, sir, very vigorous. I can do any thing to serve 
Name your request.” 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 
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Ralph’s eyes sparkled; he looked cautiously about him, 
made two or three steps forward and looked dowa the swamp, 
glanced behind the trees and up among the branches; then 
coming back, he approached his mouth within two inches of 
the ear of the other, and asked with some hesitation, ‘‘ Do 
you think you could flog Mrs. Craft ?” 

“ Mrs. Craft! your wife?” exclaimed the other. 

“The same,” replied Ralph, in a disappointed tone. 
“She is a tough one. I believe she 'd bully Old Nick him- 
self. ” 


“ She'd find that difficult!” exclaimed the stranger draw- 
ing a hard breeth between his teeth, and tightening his coat 
about him. 

“ Not so difficult as you imagine,” answered Ralph. 

“ Sir!” exclaimed the littie man, springing from the fence, 
with his 4 te one hand and his cane in the other, and brid- 
ling up to Ralph—“ Sir! you are not acquainted with the 
gentleman of whom you speak !”” 

“No,” replied Ralph, laconically, “but [ am with Mrs. 
Craft.” 

The stranger’s choler seemed rising; he thrust his pipe in 
his buttonhole, and paced rapidly backward and forward. 


the struggle. Mrs. Craft was in a violent taking, and was 
resolutely bent on having the law of the fellow; but, unfortu- 
nately for the success of her intention, he was never heard o! 
from that day to this. 

From the conversation which had taken place between him- 


| self andthe little man, Ralph was enabled to give a pretty good 


guess as to whom he might be. But he kept the secret to 
himself; for he feared that his character might sutier, were 
it generally known that ke had indulged in a sociuble chat with 
@ person so notoriously corrupt in his morals. And,moreover, 


had thus valorously enlisted in his behalf, and cared not to 
secret until his wife was on her death-bed, when by way of 
whole of that night’s adventure, assuring her that she had 
truded into her kitchen, there was little doubt but that she would 


be able to give him a hard tussle even in his own domains. 
NeweYork Mirror. 

















At length, stopping short, he thrust his cane emphatically in 
the ground and exclaimed—*“ I'll do it.” 

“ Mr. Craft,” said he, “I have some business to attend to || 
‘at this hour, but will return in halfan hour. If you will wait || 
for me, I may do you a good turn that few others would.” =|} 

Ralph knew that there was little likelihood of his sleep- || 
Yng beneath his own roof, and being in no very particular || 
hurry, promised. His new acquaintance then turned abruptly || 
from him, snd walking across the field with a speed which, || 
for one of his appearance, struck Ralph as mervelous, disap- ‘| 
peared among the underwood that clustered about the bead |) 
of Flag Brook, shrouding a huge bed of mud and slime. 

“In the mire,” thought Ralph; “ his short!egs won't help | 
him much; bat that is no affair ef mine.” 

Ralph’s first impulse, after his departure, wes to reload his || 
gun and to look round for his dog; but Grim was nowhere to || 
be seen. Supposing, however, tbat he had set off in pursuit || 
of the rabbit, which had also disappeares, he gave himself |! 
no further thought about him, but leaning against the fence, | 
thrust his hands in his pockets, and amused himself some- | 
times by wondering who the stranger could be, sometimes by i 
whistling, or by watching the moon as it sailed through the 

blue arch over bis head. i 

In half an hour, punctual to his word, the stranger was | 
seen coming across the field. He did not nm ove with the ala- | 
crity with which he had set out; and upon } is near approach, | 
Ralph observed that his coat was nearly t rn from his shoul- 
ders, his cocked hat was battered and bert in, and there were || 
sundry rents in the nether extremity of bis small clothes. |! 
‘When he came up he panted violently, as if exhausted by great || 
exertion, and as he turned his face in the moonlight, it ap- |! 
peared striped and seamed with scratches, like the bark of a H 
young plum tree. In his hand he held several partridges ! 
which he flung toward Ralph. l 

“T have reflected on your situation, Mr. Craft,” snid he, |) 
respectfully, “and find that you are more to be pitied than || 
blamed. Take these birds and make your peace with your | 
—from my soul I pity you.” | 

“ You seem to need that yourself,” replied Ralph, compas. | 
siovately; ‘‘ how came your clothes so tattered and your lace 
go terribly scratched ?” 

“In the bushes,” answered the other, crabbedly; “here || 
are your birds, take them, and ask me no further questions, || 
for I’m not in the humor to answer them. Go home to your | 
wife. Good night.” 1 

As he spoke he turned on his heel, and ascending the hil || 
was lost in a thicket which shrouded Dorsorus Lane. 

Ralph watched him until he was out of sight; then taking || 
up his gift he whistled to Grim; but nodogcame. Knowing || 
however, that the animal would be sure to find his way tothe | 
village, he set out with alight step. Withine short distance | 
of his dwelling he fell in with the cur, who seemed almost || 
beside himself with joy at their meeting. 

Upon — his kitchen, Ralph was thunderstruck. In | 
the centre Mrs. Craft, with a face like a ripened to- 
mato, and a broken broomstick in her hand. Tables, chairs, 
stools, plates, and dishes strewed the floor. Windows were | 
broken ; thing gave indication of the utmost confusion ; | 
and nearly all the furniture was in a state of dilapidation. 

Her story was soon told to her husband, and to a group of | 
listening neighbors, who had assembled at the noise of the |, 
fracas 


About an hour previous, a corpulent little gentleman, in a | 
cocked hat and loose breeches, with a cane in his hand, and || 
a pipe in his buttonhole, had walked into the kitchen. Seating | 
oy tte, te page ly as much at his ease as |! 
i house belonged to him, he lighted his pipe, and with a 
few whiffs filled the room with smoke. Mn. Craft was not 
the woman to put up with those, and accordingly the intruder 
was requested to desist. He replied that if the smoke was 
unpleasant to Mrs. Craft, she was at liberty to quit the house, 
as he should not cease till his pipe was out. One word 








1 





on another, until at length matter came to blews, 
and « battle of that kind, which, by way of distinction, is 
called ‘ , ensued. i i 





From the Southern Lit. Messenger for Nov. 
THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 
BY Ul. W. LONGFELLOW. 
I've rend in some old, wondrous tale— 
Some legend strange and vague, 
That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 
Beside the Moldau’s rushing stream, 
With the wan moon overhead, 
There stood, as in an awful dream, 
The army of the dead. 
White as a sea-foz landward bound, 
The spectral camp was seen; 
And with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
The river flowed between. 
No other voice nor sound was there— 
No drum, nor sentry’s face ; 
The mist-like banners clasp'd the air, 
. As COtids with clouds embrace. 
But when the old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning prayer, 
The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarméd air! 
Down the broad valley, fast and far, 
The troubled army fled ; 
Uprose the glorious mourning star;— 
The ghostly host was dead! 
I’ve read in the wondrous heart of man— 
That strange and mystic scroll— 
That an army of phantoms, vast and wan, 
Beleaguered the human soul. 
Eacamped beside Life's rushing stream, 
In Fancy’s misty light, 
Gigantic shapes and shadows gleam 
Portentous through the night. 
Upon its midnight battle-ground 
The spectral camp is seen; 
And with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
Plows the river of Life between. 
No other voice nor sound is there 
In the army of the grave— 
No other challenge breaks ihe air, 
But the rustling of Life’s wave. 
But when the solemn and deep churc’ bell 
Entreats the soul to pray, 
The midnight phant feel the spell— 
The shadows sweep away. 
Down the broad vale of tears afar, 
The spectral camp has fled ; 
Faith shineth as a morning star— 
Our ghastly fears are dead. 
SSS SS ss 
NOVEMBER. 

This is the month in which we are said by the Frenchman 
to hang and drown ourselves. 
calling it ‘ the gloomy month of November;’ and above all, 
with our in-door, money-getting, and unimaginative habits, all 
the rest of the year we contrive to make it so. Not all of us, 
however; and fewer and fewer, we trust, every day. It is a 
fact well known to the medical philoshpher, that in proportion 
as people do not take air and exercise, their blood becomes 
darker and darker. Now what darkens and thickens the cir- 
culation, and keeps the humors within the pores, darkens and 
clogs the mind; and we are then in a state to receive pleasure 
indifferently or confusedly, and pain with ten-fold painfulness. 
If we add to this a quantity of unnecessary cares and sordid 
mistakes, it is so much the worse. A love of nature is the 
refuge. He who grapples with March, and has the smiling 
ea Sasa aap fear of No- 
vem 


And as the Italian proverb says, every medal has its reverse. 
November, with its loss of verdure, its frequent rains, the fal! 





of the leaf, and the visible approach of winter, is, undoubtedly, 


though nearly all the household furniture was demolished in f a gloomy month to the gloomy; but to others, it brings but 


he entertained a lurking feeling of gratitude toward one who | 
see him held up to the ridicule of the world. He kept the | 
comforting her in her last moments, he intormed her of the | 


gained a victory over no less a person than ‘Old Nick’ him- | 
self; and hinting, that as she hud overcome him, when be in- | 


We also agree with him in| 


—— SS — 
|| pensiveness, a feeling very far from destitute of pleasure ; and 
lif the heelthiest and most imaginative of us may feel their 

spirits pulled down by reflections connected with egrth, its 

mortalities, and its mistakes, we should but strengthen our- 

selves the more to make strong and sweet music with the 
i changeful but harmonious movements of nature. In no system 
\is there really any such thing as death: all is but change and 
i vitality. Webecome cither spiritual « ssences or new physical 
|| beings, or rather both; and, with November's leave, if Pythag- 
! oras cid not shrink from the idea of being a bird, we do not 
see why Tomkins should be so fastidious. There are but two 
| things that are really horriblemalicuity and superstition: one, 
| which disturbs the present world; and the other, which, beside 
| disturbing the present, makes a Pandemonium of the greater 
part of the fature. All other painful things are but tollies ; 
and indeed these are but ot all follies the most painf il. 

There are many pleasures in November, it we will lift up 
| our matter-of fact eves, and find that there are matters-of-fnet 
| we seldom dream of. it is a pleasant thing to meet the gene 
|| Ue fine days that come to contradict our sayings for us. It is 
a pleasant thing to see the primrose come bach ag 
and mendows. 


mm tu woods 
It is a ph asant thing to catch the whistle of 
the green-plover, und to see the ereen-finches congregate. It 
is a pleasant thing to listen to the deep, amorous note of the 
wood-pige ons, whe now come back again; and itis a pleasant 
thing to hear the deeper voice of the stags, making ther tn- 
umphant love amidst the falling leaves. 
| Beside a quantity of fruit, our gardens retain a nuniber of 
the flowers of last month, with the striped lily mm leaf; nnd in 
addition to several of the flowering tree« and shrubs, we have 
the fertile and glowing China-roses in flower: aod in fruit, the 


pyracantha, with its lustrous red berries, that cluster so beaue 
tifully on the wells of cottages. 


This is the time, aleo, for do- 
inestic cultivators of flowers to be very Lusy in) prepering for 
h those «pring and winter ornaments, which used to be thought 
the work of magie. Thev may plant hy iinths, dwart-iubpes, 
polyanthu--nareis-us, or any other moderate-crowing bulbous 
roots, either in water-glasses or in pots of heht dry eorth, to 
flower early in their apartments. If in glasses, the Lull 
| should be a little in the water: if in pots, a bttle in the earth, 
or but just covered. They should be kept in a warm, hight 
| room. 
The trees genernlly lose their leaves in the following sueces- 
sion? walnut, mulberry, horsechestnut, sveamore, lime, ash; 
then, after an interval, elm; then beech and oak; then apple 
| and peach trees, sometimes rot till the end of November; and 
{| lastly pollard-oaks and young beeches, which retain their with- 
|} ered leaves anti! pushed off by their pew ones in spring. Onks 
that happen to be stripped of their leaves by chaffers will of- 
| ten surprise the haunter of nature by being clothed egnin soon 
4 after mid-<nmmer with a beautiful vivid foliage. 
(} The farmer endeavers to finish bis ploughing thie mor th, and 
then lays up bis instruments for the «pmng. Cattle are hept 
| in the yard or stable, sheep torn ds inte the turnipficld, or im 
bad weather fed with hay; bees moved under shelter, and 
| pigeons ted in the dove-house. 
{ Among autumnal pleasures, we ought not to have omitted 
| the very falling of the leaves: 


HI *To view the leaves, thin dancers wpon air, 
{| (s0 eddying round.’ 


H Toward the end of the month, under the groves and other 
1 shady places, they begin to hie in heaps and to rustle to the 
|| foot of the passenger; and there they will lie tll the voung 
leaves are grown overhead, ard spring comes to look down 
uj on them with her flowers: 


*Oh Spring! of hope, and love, and youth, and gladness 

Wiad-winged emblem! brightest, beet, aml fairest! 
W hence comert thou, when, with dark winter's eadness, 

The tears that fade in sunny emmles thou sharest] 

Suter of joy, thou art the child who wearest 
Thy mother’s dying smile, tender and weet; 

Thy mother Autumn, for whos grave thou bearest 
Fresh flowers, and beams lke dowers, with gentle feet, 
Disturbing not the leaves « hich are her winding-sheet’ 


—EE 
———— 


Nature or Truk Evecasce.—The women of Spain and 
Spanish America are celebrated throughout the world for the 
elegance of their walking, and for the way in which they carry 
their veil or mantilla. Knowing it only from books, we can- 
not say precisely in what the beanty ef their walk consists? 
|| but we take it for something between stateliness and vivacity 
—between a consciousness of their being admired, and that 
grace which is natural to any human being who is well made, 
ull art or diffidence spoils it. It is perfection, we doubt not, 
of animal elegance. We have an English doubt, whether we 
should not uire an addition or modification of something, 
not indeed diffident, but, perhaps, not quite so confident; 
something which, to the perfection of animal elegance, should 
add that of intellectual and moral refinement, and a security 
against the chences of coarseness and violence. Bat ail these 
are matters of breeding and bringing up, ay, of ** birth, parent- 
|| age, and education,” and we should be gratefal when we can 
| getany one of them. Better have even a good walk than 

nothing, for there is some refinement in it, and moral refine- 
|| ment, too, theugh wo may not always think the epithet very 
|| applicable to the Good walking and good dress 
ing, truly so called, are alike valuable, only inasmuch as they 
aflord some external evidence, however slight, of a alaies 
to orderliness and harmony within; of shapeliness grece 
| in the habional movements ef the col, 

} 
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WEST POINT. 
“ How well this site beseems its gallant use!” 
Each stranger's homage, as his wandering gaze 
Finds here revealed, in carcless charms diffuse, 
Features of noblest air—mild as the face 
Of Alpine lake cirt with the haughty grace 
That frowns along the empire-cieaving Rhine, 
In softest shadows laid, or stamp'd in bold outline. 


The labyrinthian meuntains planted round, 
A verdant stage inclose, by actors trod— 

A youthtul band—who on this chosen ground 
Their freshest years to studivus toil have vowed ; 
Where rude-piled stones and banks of grassy sod 

The tale rehearse, how patient valor won 

An empire and « name, vt world-emblazed renown. 


The hilly chain, whose ample girdle binds 
The vale, within its jealous tulds embayed, 
Waylays the lordly river, as it wind-, 
In courteous greeting, through the vain blockade 
Of threatening promont'ries, and, ‘neath the shade 
OF peaceful sails, and cliffs whose shaggy brows 
Hide smiles, in gladness runs to meet his ucenn-spouse. 


Where'er thou mayst, with curious glances, look, 
Some nest of beauty courts thy gaze: Yon grove 
Oi cims, better than many a sage-writ book, 
Might draw the worldly mind to thoughts above 
Its own irlolatry; there, deep alcove, 
And vaulted rvof, have all divinely grown 
In airy arches joiacd—a rural pantheon. 


Where the horizon bends its westward rim, 
Feathered with dusky juniper, the eye 
\ glad to mark the outline, rade and dim, 

Oi mound and ruined wall, upraiséed high, 
And Dke a crown imprinted on the sky. 
These climb at close of day, and look below: 

No fairer scene in mellow evening light doth glow. 


O'erhanging wide the lofty northern gate, 
Hure strength and grace have built a royal seat, 
Where the proud Sea puts off bia ocean-state, 
Aud steals to kiss the monarch mountains’ feet. 
The sailing clouds, that round their tall heads meet, 
There linger oft, e'en when the constant gun 
Its deep * good-night’ hath thundered to the pilgrim sun. 


Along the verge abrupt of reverend rocks, 
And lengthened range of varied slopes between— 
On sylvan stages pitched beneath oid oaks, 
And pines that stretch aloft their slender screen, 
» The leaty mouths—etherial troop—convene, 
To witch the yearning souls of mortal men 
With solemn show of Lden's long-lost scenes again. 


How blest aro they who've found this calm retreat, 
Far from the world’s turmoil and dusty read, 
Where passions rude and fierce, with cloven feet, 
Deform the Earth's fair face '—In euch abode, 
How should «i! hearts, like lumes, ascend to Ged, 
And theughts ef His great Life and Love enshrine— 
OF all our mortal life and love, pure fount and golden mine. 


From the New-York Americas, 


|| of the press. Let then such of her sons be heard as misfor- 
| tune has placed beyond the reach of their censure at home; 


lists, and granted fair play to the oppressed of all countries, 


weapons, until the day when their contest of life and death 
shall be fought on a different field, with arms of a different | 
nature. 

Italy, in modern civilization the eldest of countries, exhib-| 
its in her outward aspect the long ravages of age. Ruins of | 
forums and aqueducts, arches of bridges and mausoleums, 


ctushed in a common heap, mouldering in a general dissolu- 
tion. Such is old Italy. Butamong those ruins a few warm, 


eee 


| disdain, to level them to the ground, a basis for new edifices ; 





Gothic castles and temples, nunneries, dungeons, Madonnas i) 


confiding hearts may be seen, impatient of that lingering de- | 
} cay, hastening the work of time, trampling those remains with |! and silent disease, that atrabilarious ey FT pny pe 
iant and 


than masquerades and processions of monks? Will 
never go out among strangers but as fiddlers and limners ? 


f joys not even the privilege of pleading her cause by the organ | acess? Will you never afford a better spectacle to the nations 


and be thisthe boast of old England, that she bas opene | sn England and France are subduing deserts and oceans; Ger- 


many flourishes in science and letters. The sons of the north 


wherein to meet their enemies on veutral ground at equal | are snatching from your hands the sceptre of the arts. What 


is to become of Italy? Stall her name be buried under these 
ruins, to which you cling with the fondness of a fallen noble, 
prouder of the escutcheon, and of the portraits of his ances- 
tors, in proportion as he degenerates from them? Shall it be 
said of her sons that they have made their own destiny, and 
they groan under a yoke they have merited ?” 


Such is the bitter chagrin to which the Italians have been 





and Venuses, the wrecksof all worships and governments, all | jefi, from the epbemeral excitement arising from the revolu- 


|| tionary ideas of the lute convulsions of Europe. The nation 
| at large has assumed a serious and sullen countenance. The 
revels of the curnivals have lost their attraction; that slow 





|| all ranks, exhibiting a striking contrast with the ra 


| young believers, firm in the opinion of an approaching redemp- || harmonious gaiety of heaven and earth. Morals gain by that 


|| tion, young thinkers exulting in the eternal reproduction of | melancholy mood, and studies come off conquerors over all 


jail things. Such is young Italy, the elements of Italy inages 
|| to come. 
4 tis not difficult for a candid observer to recognize in that 


i country an age of transition. Such is, in fact, the condition |} 


|| of all Europe; but in other countries it is a question of de- 
|, mocracy or aristocracy, of reforms and constitutions; in Italy 
|| it is a question of existence. The revolution of Italy must be 
a total subversion of all social orders; it is not to be effected 
| by sects or conspiracies, not by fortuitous inciderts of wars, 
i or changes of dynasties; it must arise {vom the recasting of 
jj adividual and national character, from the enlightened re- 
| sentment of masses, from the sympathy of an immense com- 
pact population, from the resources of a mich soil, from the 
|| seeds sown by a liberal, refined civilization, developed in sev- 
j, eral unsuccessful attempts, and strengthened by insane per- 
|| eecution. 

| Few countries have, in the course of the last fifty years— 
| we mean the age of Napolcon—undergone a more total revp- 
|| lution than Italy. Her political divisions and boundaries are 
|! indeed nearly the same, with the exception, perhaps, of Ven- 
| ice and Genoa, the last leaves hanging on a withered branch, 
| destined to drop at the first blast of November; but all the 
notions, the morals, the passions, the prejudices and super- 


jj entirely abolished, or changed in their nature and object, or 
have given place to others of an enturely opposite chatacter. 
From the days of Charles V. to the end of the last century, 
Italy bad undergone a rapid, yet imperceptible decline ; her 
| shy smiled as brightly as ever, her climate was as mild. A 
| privileged land, removed from all cares of political existence, 
|| she went on with dances and music, bappy in her ignorance, 
‘t sleeping in the intoxication of un‘aterrupted prosperity. Used 
|| to the scourges of invasion, passive in all rivalries among her 
|| neighbors, schooled to suffer and to forget, she consoled her- 
i self for the evils inflicted by foreigners, with the old saying, 
| that her land wae destined to be the tumb of her conquerors. 
| The first spring shower washed away the blood with which 
| the invaders had stained the green enamel of her plain; the 
| first harvest, luxuriant from a soil enriched by French and 
} German corpses, made up for the dearth occasiored by the 








Wuicuwoop, 4 “atte of a hungry soldiery; and the sons of the South took 


————— 


|| up again their guitars, wiped away their tears, and sang anew, 


From the London Metropelitan for October. || like « cloud of birds when the tempest 1s over. 


ITALY....By an Exits. i} 


Dows in a Southern clime, amidst the silent waves of a 
tideless sea, there lies a weary land, whose life is only inthe 
Past and the Future, It is our purpose to interrogate the 
monuments of her Past, to throw some light on the secrets of 
her Future. 

For Italy has been of late the favorite haunt of idle stran-| 
gers, whe have judyed in haste and prejudice, who have stud- 


Such were not the consequences of the late wars; ber neigh- 
bors were envious of that uninterrupted enjoyment: the ser- 
pent intruded himself into the Eden of Europe. The French 
| philosophers persuaded the Italians they were too happy, and , 
| they envied the tempests of France as if tired of their happi- | 
}ness. The French, wanting aid from every quarter, hailed 
| the awakening of Italy. They gave hera standard; they girt 


her sons with the weapons of war; they seated them in sen- |, 


stitions, the popular festivals and spectacies, have either been | 


|| obstacles raised against them. 

Unfortunately the rulers have not been capable of justly ap- 
preciating the new ideas and wants of the age. Ins 
| encouraging those awakening energies, and directing them 
|| to noble pursuits, they have been alarmed at the prevailing 
| restlessness of mind; they have apprehended in it the germs 
| of social dissolution. They have declared war to the move- 
| ment, but the movement is dragging and involving them in 
| spite of themselves. They have shed blood lavishly, they 
| have raised an insurmountable barrier against all possible re- 
| conciliation. Now both parties have recognized and counted 
each other. They lie in presence, with their arms by their 
side, waiting for the signal of combat. 

Meanwhile the land is sterile of events; all is mute, and 
|«ad us in the calm that precedes the storm. Every one re- 
'| cognizes an age of transition, of preparation. Every one feels 
that Italy has no longer any lower degree of dejection to sink 
|into; that, according to the rules of Providence, she has a 
| right to look to the future for brighter days; that all her sons 
| are natural brothers and allies, that their enemy is the same, 
/and their cause one; that God was pleased to associate them 

in common sufferings, that they might aspire to a common re- 

|| demption. 
Literature, as well as commerce, industry, and all the fine 
|| arts except music, are unproductive. All is paralysed by the 
|| creat crisis that the clemency of Heaven has finally matured. 
| Italian literature in our days is one of constraint and discon- 
tent, of transitions and expectation, reluctant and murmuring, 
| stifled and tortured. A proud enthusiasm has given a strange 
‘relish for silence and melancholy. The Italian bards rend 
the chords of their harps, shaking their heads with a sullen 
disdain. “No,” they exclaim, “ we shall not sing the lays 
of our land for the gratification of strangers; we sball not 
| soothe with our verses the toils of bondmen. Let the bright- 
ness of our skies be clouded; let the fire be quenched in the 
eyes of the daughters of Italy; the pure a of the 
treasures of nature are the exclusive possession of noble souls ; 
the smiles of beauty are the sacred reward for high deeds; 
the songs of the troubadour are reserved for the delight of the 
brave, that dare to rival his heroes.” The voice of the Ital- 
inn bards is mute; they seek the solitude of their groves, the 
stillness of their ruins, refusing utterance to their sorrows, 
and obstinately feeding upon them; or they carry their cha- 
| grin beyond mountains and seas, roaming from land to land, 
among strangers who cannot understand them, to pine away 
slowly and die, hke an exotic plant, drinking a scanty ray 
through the panes of a hot-house, drooping its head om its 
consumptive stem, and yielding life without struggle or regret. 
But letters in Italy are undergoing the same silent and rapid 
revolution that we have noticed in politics. In literature also 
there is an old and a young Italy; there are the ideas of the 


| 


ied things, not men; who have found no nation in Italy but ‘| ates and prirhament+. They dusted the iron crown of the ; old social world, and the wants of the new; there are classics 


the dust of nations. But we have looked wo our country with 
the veneration of a son and the enthusiasm of a lover, we 
have mused on her ruins and shrines, we have mingled with 
the crowds of her cities, we have known enough of Luly to be 
proud of hee memories, and to live on ber hopes. 

Thus, when endeavoring to engage public attention on so! 
trite a theme as the history and literature of ltaly, it is with 
the hope that we may perhaps present an old subject under 
new points of view; itis with the hope that from a rapid and | 
general survey of Italy as she has been, we may be naturally | 
led to derive some illustrations of what she is, and some con- 
jectures as to what she is to be. 

Our essay aims principally to protest against the sentence 
of those cold reasoners, who, by disheartening theories antici- 
pating the decrees of Providence, have pronounced, ‘It is 
over for ever with Italy;’ for, however hard the hand of the 
Eternal may now weigh on that country, it can never enter 
into his design utterly to erase from the list of nations that 
one, which has been repeatedly charged with the mission of 
rescuing the human families from the errors and superstitions 
of the ages of darkness. 

Italy has long been made in England the theme for poesy 
and romance. Her history and literature have given rise to 
valuable productions of a more serious mood. But foreign 


Lombards, and placed it on the brow of one of ber islunders, 
| The Italians started up; they believed, they followed, they 
fought. Deceived by the French, they turned to the Austri- | 
ans—betrayed by the Austrians, they came back to the French, , 





| There ensued a series of deception and pertidy, of blind con- |! 


fidence and disappointment: and when the [tulians, weary, 
dejected, and ravaged, lay down abandoned to their bitter re- 
flections, aun awful truth shone in its full evidence, the only 
price for torrents of blood—that beyond the Alps they had 
pothing but enemies. The reacuon was long and severe. To! 
those few years of raving intoxication, lethargy succeeded, 
and nothingness. The sword was taken from the side of the 
brave, the lips of the wise were closed; all was settled, and 
silenced, and feucred, but thought. 

Thought remained anxious, sleepless, rebellious; with a 
grim, severe monitor behind—Memory, ind a resy syren be- 
fore—Hope, always within his reach, always receding from 
his embrace ; and he sat a tyrant of the soul, preyed upon the 
heart of the young, of the brave, of the lovely, choosing his 
victims with the cruel sagacity of the vampye, and he strewed 
their couches with thorns, and sprinkled thew feasts with 
poison, and snatched from their hands the cup of pleasure. 
** Italians !"” he cried, “ remember what you have been, what 
you are, what you must be. Is it thus on the dust of heroes, 


and romantics. The spirit of pedantry that insinuated itself 
into Italian literature, even from its primitive era, had by de- 
grees deprived it of all influence on the progress of society. 
| Men of leuters mustered up in their academical ranks, 

stracted themselves from life, and lived in the past. Hence, 
|by a strange anomaly, literature had remained behind the 
| age, and foregone its true mission. It had become a luxury, 
|a privilege. It slackened in proportien with all national en- 
| ergy, and either languished in the vain ——— specu- 
| lations of the solitary scholar, or was turned by the wily tyrant 
| into an instrument of corruption and connivance. The prince 


| threw gold at the feet of the bard, and the bard stooped to 


|gather it. Arts became a trade; academies o ed, and sent 
| torth rhymesmiths by the score. Pedantry dictated its laws 
uncontrolled; the bed of Procustes was produced, and all 
capacities were stretched and mutilated, accerding to the 
academical pattern. P ane 

The spirit of classicism, this retrospective literature, had 
reached its highest pitch of success toward the close of the 
last century. It taught that the Greeks and Latins, issuing: 
more freshly from the bonds of nature, free from all mixture, 
free from all specious refinements of an artificial culture, had, 
contemplated and painted navure in her native innocence 
graces, smiling with the rogea, fragrant with the perfumes of 








writers are apt to deal too reshly against a country which ea- 


is it in the fairest of lands, that you drag on days of abject, 


the bappy climes of the East ; that aninatinctive taste for ery 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








mn 


der, proportion, and symmetry, for justness and measure, had 
pet and, as it poy enna omy determined for them a 
confines of the beautiful, and naturally dictated the rules of | 
unity for their poems and dramas, with the same judgement | 
that had presided over the construction of their temples and | 
theatres. Ic taught that Italy was by birthright a classic | 
laad, a vast museum of classic remains and memorials; that 
her children had inherited that exquisite organization, and 
that sober imagination by which their fathers had chosen to 


restrain themeelves with certain limits, had combined union | 


with vastness and varicty, and raised edifices, which are still 
braving the redoubled efforts of time and man; that the im- 
agination of the northern nations is gloomy, their traditions 
dark and dreary, like the aspect of their forests, their fancies 
heavy and dull, like the frown of their sky; that in subjects | 
derived from modern history there is too much matter-ot-fact 
prosaic notoriety, ever to afford room for poetical fictions ; 
that the speculative sciences have despoiled the modern world 
of its most charming illusions; that poetry, like painting, loves 
to contemplate objects fading in the distance, and involved in 
a mysterious twilight. It was added, with a strenge mixture 
of hypocrisy and cowardice, that the Christian religion is too 
awful a subject, and moderr patriotism too delicate, to be 
prostituted to poetical dreams, te become an object of scoffing 
profanation, er a source of revolutionary effervescence. 

On the other hand, the new school (it matters not whether 
we call it romantic or independent) have proclaimed that lit- 
erature must be life, and take the lead in progress of society; 
that it must belong to the age and nation for which it is pro- 
duced ; that it must define the spirit of the times, and go be- 
fore it; that religion is poetry, and can derive more. evidence 
from the warmest inspirations than from the most subtle argu- 
ments; that among the ancients the types of the beautiful hud | 
something too ideal, too abstract, too general; that their po- 
etry was etching, chiseling, nut painting; that their notions 
of symmetry and harmony, their jaws of the three unities, de- 

nded on loval circumstances—on the measures of their 
rhythm, on the shape of their stage; but thet order prescribes 
no scale of dimensions, that unity is not incompatible with 
immensity, nay, that immensity is the comprehension of all 
unities; that the ancients spoke to the imagination or to the, 
senses, not to the heart; that their feelings had too much of 
earth, while our affections have been sanctified and ennobled 


by the influence of a pure religion and the progressive refine- | 


ment of manners; that the Pagan soughi all enjoyment in| 
this world, while the Christian places all his expectations be- | 
yond it; that, independent of all reasonings, every age must 
be represented by its own literature; that we may take ad- 
vantage of the inheritance of past ages, since it has been pro- 


videatially preserved, but we must have our own productions, , 


and bu'ld in our turn for posterity. 
These theories, radiant with the light of truth, flattering 


the revolutionary mood which agitates the mind in Italy, have | 


visibly prevailed over the most active part of the population, 
the young ; and as jealous governments, by their vandali¢ re-, 
forms of the Universities, and by the censure of the press, 
aie waging an obstinate war against Romanticism, it ensues 
that there is no literature in Italy, and never shail there be 
any until letters have assumed their place in society, and a 
new independent literature shall arise, the literature of action 
and hfe. 

Now it is precisely in this unsettled state of ephemeral re- 
pose, in this kind of inter-act between the past end the future 


state of things, in this epoch of annihilation and sterility, that | 


we deem it opportune to study the moral, politic, and literary 
etate of Italy in bygone ages. The history of nations is na- 
turally divided into so many distinct epochs; the same or 
analogous revolutions take place in regular perious, and their 
history i: never so well studied as during those intervals of 
silence and torpor during which the exhausted nation supplies 
its empty veins with new blood, and acquires strength for 
new action; as the geologist, who would explore the crater 
of a volcano, must wait for an interval in which the mountain 
lies still and cold, as if spent by the last eruption, and pre: | 
paring in silence and darkness the glowing materials for the | 
new one. There is, we repeat it, there is no present in Htaly. | 


ers within the narrow compass of a manual, and we add to 
the manual an index that can spare us the trouble of going 
through it. This 1s evidently the result of a vital change in 
the general turr. of thought. Men and things dimini-h and 
fade in the distance of time as well as of space. The impor 
tance that we attach to contemporaneous events and pre- 
ductions renders us blind as to their probable value in the 
eyes of posterity. This was especially the case in the stag- 
nating age that preceded the French Revolution. The gen- 
eral culture and refinement of that epoch bad a natura! ten- 
dency to treasure up memorials and books with indiscrimi- 
nate diligence. The spirit of pedantry, bringing all minds to 
a common level, encouraged the efforts of mediocrity, and 
the gilded chariot of fame was turned into a mercenary om- 








sources of modern institutions, manners and feelings, such as 
they arose from the contact of the rude but vetive temper of 
the conquerors with the corrupted but enlighbteaed manners 
of the conquered: it will examine the influence exerted upon 
both by a new religion, which came to soothe, to level, te 
heal; and, sketching the course of events, it will disclose by 
what providential magistery the new seeds of liberty und in- 
dependence were gradually developed—how, after long strug- 
gles between Goths and Greeks, between Lombards and 
) Franks, after long domestic quarrels between popes and em- 
} perors, between kings and vassals, equally tending: to disgrace 

the monarchical, the feudal, and the papal system, the popu- 
| lar element was roused from silence m the ardent Lombard 








| nibus, taking Up passengers at every turning of the road, 

The present generation, the posterity of the age of Napo- 
| leon, enzaged in hard struggles of vital imporiance, have | 
| learned how to economise time and labor. Hhatory, in our! 
| days, intimately associated with philosophy, only studies the | 


| causes and effects of the principal events that affect the gen- i 


| eral course of social progress, and lets details full into their 
| relative insignificance. Literature contemplates the works 
| of those few sovereign minds that gave the writings of their 
'age and country characteristical features, and turns with a 
look of contempt from the servile crowd of imitators. Ih 
'hushes the mocking-birds, to let the nightingales be heard 
jalone. Out of a whole library, modern criticism only selects 
a few volumes ; out of a firmament crowded with planets and 
satellites, it nambers only twenty or thirty stars of the first 
magnitude. The noble efforts of some illustrious German 
| critics have shown that the history of literature can only be 
| turned to profitable purposes, if considered as connected with 
the times in which it flourished, and with the political events 
| that exerted a most powerful inflyence on its progress or de- 
| cline, without which such works would only be mere |sts of 
| names, titles and dates, void of interest and salutary instruc- 
tien. : 

We wish to be understood that we are not writing the his- 
| tory of Italy or of her literature; we are only giving some 
| considerations on both subjects, as essentially connected to- 
| gether; we are studying the sources of Italmn greatness in 
ithe middle of modern ages, and its gradual downtall, en- 
| deavoring to refer all we know of the past, as a lesson for 
the present and future. 

We shall not dwell long on the ever new and ever increns- | 
| ing importance of the study of this old subject. The history 
of Italy, from the extinction of the Reman empire to the ‘tal! 
of Napoleon, offers the advantage of a complete drama, winch 
we are enubled to embrace at a single glance. The other 
nations of Europe are rapidly advancing in their career.— 
Italy has stopped at the end of her long evolution, and when 
she starts once more it will be on a different orbit. 

The history and the literature of Italy, from the earliest 
| revival of civilization in the middie ages down to the age of 

Leo X. can be fairly considered as the history of the progress 
of the human mind in all the Christan world. The seeds ot 
civil and religious liberty were firet developed on Italian «oil ; 


} 


all branches of industry and commerce, of letters and arts, | 


had reached their meridian splendor in that country two long 

centuries ere a faint twilight began to break through the dark- 

ness that reigned on the other side of the Alps. True, if 
' Italy has sowed, others have reaped—what Italy only began, 
other nations, under better auspices. are now happily accom- 
plishing. True, after that first impulse, her activity hos gra- 
, dually slackened and she has now—(we hear it so frequently 
repeated that we must have learnt it by heart )—she has now 
been left tar bebind the hindmos: of ber neighbors. 

Still, a time has been when she was tulerand mistress, and 
to that time other nations must lowk back, if they wish to 
know their own history. They cannot well understand ther 
own moral and civil institutions without remounung to ther 


sources; they ~annot value the productions of genius in their | 
own countries, without knowing the ful! extent of their debt | 


| towards that country where genius winged its first fight. 
There are many prejudices extant in Europe against Italy, 
| against the ignorance, the corruption, the demoralisation ot 


She has arrived at the end of a weary day, and rests from || her inhabitants ; but it is also as generally acknowledged tha 
her toils and sufferings: to-morrow she will awake a different | Italians improve on a closer acquaintance, and we know ot 


being, and pursue a new, perhaps an opposite course. Let || no example of a foreigner who, alter having studied the his- | 


jand Tuscan cities, that element which a long age of usurpe- 
| tion seemed to have effaced from the bedy politic, and erased 
from the memory of mankind: it will relate how the ancient 
seeds of Greek and Roman lore, buried under the barbaric 
alluvions, began slowly to germinate in the theological nad 
philosophical universities instituted by Charlemagne and his 
successors; it will give a short account of the semrbarbarous 
writings of the fathers of the church, of the monkish chrom- 
cles of the middle ages, and of the more active and live pur- 
suits of the doctors of law in the universities of the newly- 
emancipated Republics; it will watch the rise and progress 
of the modern Italian language, making its way with difficulty 
through the obstacles that a narrow-minded pedeniry raised 
aginst it, announcing that the present was to bid adieu to 
the past, and that a new nationas formed. ht will examine 
what influence the glowing poetry of the Arabians and Pro 
vengals, and the warlike songs and gloomy superstitions of 
the Germans and Normans, may have exerted on the future 
start of Italian genius, and what share the French trouvéres 
and troubadours have a mght to claim in the glory of Petrar- 
ca and Ariosto. 
From such a long course of events, and from so many hete- 
rogencous elements, Natore proceeded to the formation of the 
age of Dante. 
Il. The second epoch, Italy, in the age of liberty, embraces 
the glories of the Italian republics from the first sanctioning 
of the independence ot the Lombard cities at the peace of 
Constance in 3183, down to the last agony of Liberty ia Ffo- 
rence under the repeated assaults of papal perfidy and impe- 
rial violence in 1337. This os the epoch the great history of 
Sismond: has illustrated. le is an age of strife and move- 
ment, of energy and enthosiasm, ot blindness and teroe:ty. A 
youthful nation, infatuated with the consciousness of ber own 
vigor, reatless, credulous, discord exhausts her forces to her 
own destruction. Liberty is vo svoner secured than abused. 
Feudal and democratic elements, Guelphs and Ghibelines. 
popes and anti-popes, crusades and heresies, feuds between 
neighboring cities, factions within the walle of the same city, 
turn the whole country into a vast field ofbeule. Meanwhile 
a confused mass of Roman and barbaric institutions, the col- 
hision‘of a hundred undefined and contradictory rights and 
privileges, hurry on the social order to its final dissolution, 
woul at length every one of those inconsiderate republics, at 
different intervals, falls @ prey to the tyrant it had pourished 
iv its bosom. But the spirit of liberty breathed over the land 
—the energies of those disurderiy States wcreased and re- 
doubled in these obstinate struggles. Venice, Genoa and 
Visa divided the empire of the seas. The manufactures of 
Milan and Florence supphed all Europe. Italian fleets and 
ebivalry retreated, the jast of all from Palestine; bralian 
squadrons routed the Saracens in Sicily, Surdrmia and Sain, 
and letters and arts shone with so jutense a lustre that no 
length of time willever eclipse it. ¢ 
From the silence of the cloisters where it Iny confined, a 
sterile privilege of sickly old men, the new literature started 
into life, wild and fiery as the stormy ace which it was called 
to enlighten; a blessed age, when the heart of the writer was 
| glowing, and the hand trembling with the agitation of public 
life—when the scholar wos at once a ciigen, a warrior, a ma- 
gistrate—when genius moved uncentived in its orbit, and 
| obeyed no laws but the flight of its inspiration. This was 
| the literature of the age ot Dente. It embraced the whole 
lof the fourteenth century, but it descended olso partinily 
through the following epochs, wherever a faint breath of lib- 


‘erty was found to foster it; it developed itself afresh during 


the lust struggles of Florence in the pages of Machiavelh and 


those who wish to foretell her new destinies study her past 
vicissitudes. Let our inquiries on tne ages of Dante, Mi- i 
chael Angelo, and Galileo, teach us what is to be expected || 
of their descendants; for there is, even in the most distant |! 
and disparate events, an admirable chain of causes and ef-| 
fects, some links of which it is not always impossible for hu- 
man shortsight:dness to trace. 

There are valuable works published in all languages on 
the history and literature of Italy. But both subjects have 
become of late a new study. The Republic of Letters has 
been formed into a vast association, which tends to bring all 
branches of learning under one common point of view. In 
ancient times each science stood by i:self; they were placed 
by the side of each other, without link of connexion, without 
mutual relation to each other. 

But, in our days, he who knows any thing must know 
every thing. Studies have taken an encyclopedical turn.— 
We reduce each science to a system, and refer all sciences to 





8 general system. We compress the buge folios ot our fath- 


tory and literature of Lraly, has not changed his unkind feel- 
ings into the warmest admiration and sympathy. 

It is not, after mature examination, difficult to perceive 
how the subject presents itself under a natural division, how 
the grand chain of events that crowded upon each other in 


that formerly so busy country, how the annals of so many re- | 


publics and states, and, we may say, of so many nations, liv- 
ing on the same land and speaking one language, can, how- 
ever, be reduced to a rational system, according as these in- 
finite divisions and subdivisions offer some general points for 
analytical survey. Abandoning, therefore, the most approved 
plans hitherto followed in all works on the subject, we shall 
attempt to divide the history and literature of italy into five 
distinct eras. 


I. The first will embrace the middle ages, or the age of | 


darkness. This epoch will comprehend the history of the 
Italian nations from the time when they sprang vigotously 
forth from the mixture of the northern and eastern invaders 
with the remains of the Roman world: it will remount to the 


' Varchi; it animated the casvass of Leonardo and the marble 
I of Michael Angelo; it led, in different porcnits, the Inst Ital- 
ian heroes, Colonna, Strozzi, Doria, and Dandolo, to theie 
|| daring exploits; and the halian navigators, Columbus, Amer- 
i igo, and the Cabots, to their venturous cruises. 
| ILL. The third period, the age of domestic tyranny, the age 
j, of the Este and the Medici,—whieh, to adopt the commen 

phrase, we shall call “the age of splendor,” —commenced at 

} the court of the first Cosmo and bis grandson Lorenzo dei 

Medici, and emraced those golden ages of Leo X., of the 
first and second Alphonse of Ferrara, down to the last patrot - 
age granted to literature by the Dukes of Savoy, by the patri- 
cian artstocracy at Venice, and at Rome in the days of Queen 
Chrwtima of Sweden, From their rnging anarchy the Lom- 
bard and Tuscan republics had passed under a yoke of terror 
and blood; the usurpers of their liberties, monsters in human 
shape—th: annals of whose dominion history blushes te relate 
~-still obeying the public taste for letters and arts, and the 
spirit of grandeéus and liberality, which they iuberited from 


' 
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the republics, and which they turned into one of the most effi- 
cient instruments of tycanny, they spread over their ago a; 
dazzling lustre, which, as it then bliuded the people to their | 
true interests, and reconciled them to Weir gilded chains. so 
it misleuds*even now, not unfrequently, the judgement of 
posterity. 

Literature now abode in the courts of Augustus and Mece- | 
nas. The charms of poetry and eloquence learned to dress | 
fattery in all the pomp of a courtly garb. Lt was an age of | 
theatres und academies, of refinement and luxury, of ebriety | 
and extravagance, 


' 





As the abuse of liberty bad led the Italian republics to an || 


I families had dropped one ‘by one, for want of succession. 7 


| The new rulers, by the enjoyment of a long peace, and by 
} che general relaxation of manners, being now in a state of || 
| complete security, hud remitted the bloody policy on which || 
| their predecessors had based their throne. While some of 
them indulged in childish but innocent pastimes, others busied 
themselves with political and religious reforms. A new spirit 
of lite developed itself ia the philosophical works of Vico, 
aria, Filangeri, and Mario Pagano, and in the historical 
pages of the hero and martyr Giannone ; it found a more vir- 
tual utterance in the verses of the austere Parini, and in the 
brazen scenes of the stern genius of Alfieri. 
Thus geniuses of the highest standing, encouraging and en- 








immature death, so the ulvuse of learning had, at the begin- || 7 ing, | , 
ning of this period, suffocated Italian literature, which in its || lightening the royal reformers in their pious intentions, had 
wutset kad soared so high, owing principally to the heroic || Ce™menced in che ideas of mankind a general revolution, em- 
«tforts of Petrarea, Boccaccio, and their covtemporaries, by || bracing the whole theory of government and legislation; and | 


| 


whom the relics of Greek ard Roman lore kad been rescued 
teom the oblivious dust of the middle ages. From that mo- 
ment classical studies absorbed all attention; and all literary 
capacities in Italy, especially the illestrious friends and guests 
of Cosmo dei Medici, consp:eed to the deplorable attempt of 
reviving the dead lunguages, to the proscription of the living ; 
and while [idling the libraries with a vast number of Greek | 
ned Latin velumes, they left a blank of a hundred years in | 
the national literature, which was sunk and lost for all that | 
loag interval, like the Rhone near Geneva. | 

Lorenzo dei Medici at length, anxious to secure his throne | 
upon the basis of popular favor, labored with his guy retinue | 
at the revivgl of popular songs. The Este in Ferrara, and 
the Gonzaga in Mantua, opened a stage for dramas and pas 
torals. Chovalry had reached its last period; the Italian 
minstrels--Beiardo, Ariosto and Tasso—endeavored to re- 
But with the academies the spirit 
of imitation and servility had already corrupted literature in 
Its bow sources, and clipped the wings uf spontaneous genius. 
The «weet effusions of Petrarca, and the sublimest master- 
neces of the Greek stage, were reproduced to infinity in lan 
guid and dull parodies by the refined but enervated crowds | 
of the academies, and the ever-warbling swains ef Arcadia. 

Meanwhile, deterred from the cultivation of letters by the 
war that had been of late waged aguinst thought, the gentle 
hearts of Raphael and Correggio turned to a more harmless 
aud mute way of expansion—te the contemplauon and the 
ie production of the beautiful in the fine arts, an enthusiasm 
which could no longer fied nourishment in the debates of 
pubhe life; while other spirits of a more ardent temper, im- | 
patient of unaccustomed subjection at home, carried among 
strangers their restless genius, inspired them with their thirst 
tor bold enterprises, guided them to new discoveries by land 
and by sea, or spread among them the sparkle of light which 
they had taken from the sun of ther country. 


vive itun their strains, 


1V. Next came the age of foreign dominion, or the age of 
decline. It commenced with the first invasion ef Charles || 
VIII. of France, and ended with the epoch of the Freach | 
Revolution. It was a succession of inroads of French and | 
Spaniards, Swiss and Austrians, by turns invited and ex- |! 
pelled by Italian apostates, until the deluded sons of Italy |) 
were forced to acknowledge a master in each of the auxilia- | 


|| and their salutary projects. As soon as the general catastro- 





the age was, perhaps, not far off, in which ltaly might have | 
reaped the highest advantages from that generous emulation i 
between mind and power—between the governed and the i 
governors, for the promotion of public welfare, had not the || 
all-demolishing philosophy of Rousseau and Voltaire—had | 
not the storms that roared on the other side of the Alps—had | 
not the natural impatience of that nation, destined to take the | 
lead of the movement in Europe, only to the ruin of her own 

affairs, and of others, hurried on all things for the worst, in- || 
volving in her convulsions Italy, her rulers, her philosophers, 


phe of the French Revolution had arrived, the new democ- || 
racy imported from Paris, and the new flame of military | 
glory, left but litte leisure for thought. The brightest minds | 
abandoned themselves to the seducing dreams of specious |) 
Utopias; they were hurried on from hope w hope, and from | 
disappointment to dirappointment, unul they found them- 
selves and their country precipitated into a lower abyss Unan | 
that from which they had so siowly begun to emerge. 
Still, as it is among the sublimest ways of Divine Provi- | 
dence to prepare the greatest results for the welfare of the |, 
nations of the earth in and from their deepest calamities, so || 
it was only when, at the fall of Napoleon, the last traces of || 
Italian existeuce were nominally and effectually blotted out | 
in the final fate of Venice and Genoa—it was only when it || 
was evident that Austria had power to drive her artillery from 
one end of the Peninsula to the other—that the name of Italy | 
began to sound dear, glorious and sacred, though undefined, 
vague, and new in the ears of her sons, and that the desire 


able—of having an Italy. 


4 ° : " “ . | 
| and will arose in their hearts—ardent, eternal, | 
| 


| 

Italian literature made but little progress in the days of the | 
French Revolution. But the powerful influence it began to 

| reissume in the turroiis of those rapid commotions, the en- || 

thusiastic and chivalrous character of Ugo Foscolo shining to |, 


| so great an advantage by the side of the versatile courtiers of || 


Napoleon, Cesarotti and Monti, and of the harmless but in- | 
active dreamer Pindemonte, raised and dignified the trade | 


| of poctry by associating it with the sanctity of patriotism, as || 


minstrelsy was once associated with all the splendor of chiv- 

alry; and Italian literature gradually assumed that militant, |) 

martyr-like mood that alone befits an age of redemptiun. 
What the thinkers of the age of Leopold of Tuscany had | 


ries they had the imprudence to evoke. Yet neither was || repared—what the warriors of the age of Napoleon had | 
this deplorable period destitute of high interest, nor did Ital- \! hastened, the martyrs of our age are drawing toaclose. The |, 
iun independence set without leaving glorious records. The || revolutions of Naples and Turin in 1820, the insurrections of || 
complete subjection of Italy was the work of three centuries, |) Romagna, Modena and Parma in 1831, and the attempts of | 
and the present generation have witnessed the last strokes Savoy in the fllowing years, are not the battles that Italy | 
that were strock at it. All this long interval was a progres || ji-hts for her regeneration. They are only the symptoms of } 
sive school of degradation and baseness, a state of society |) 9 fover that is buraing in all her veins, and that must have | 
verging to its utmost decay; an age in which men lost ail | frequent though ill-timed explosions. Italy has not yet en- | 
energy, even for crime. Such was ltaly in the hands of | tered the field; hitherto she has only shed the expiatory blood | 
strangers; for wherever a spark of independence still Gute |) of victims to sanctify her cause before heaven and earth, and || 
tered, there the Italian spirit renewed its prodigies of valor; || the struggle hes been confined within the walls of the dun- | 
and the long struggles ef Venice against the Ouoman powers, |) geons of Spielberg, and to the foot of the scatiulds of Modena. | 
the wars of the house of Savoy againet France and Austria, H Italian literature ir our age recommends itself rather to ihe || 
and the fre juent revolts at Naples, Milan and Genoa, against | aympathy than to the admiration of strangers. It cannot | 
inquisition and despotism, manifestly revealed a nation crushed, || stand the comparison of England and Germany; it cannot 
not subdued—slumbering, not dead. !! range by the side of past ages. It is comparatively sterile 
Letters shared in the universal infirmity. It was a litera- |) and silent, but it is equally uncontaminated and pure; and it 
ture of inquisitors and jesuits. of fetters and fagots. It had | fyljlows its straight-forward course, fearless of the frowns of 
its origin among the extravaganoes of Marini ;—it ended with " tyranny, until its sacred mission be accomplished, and that I 
the etieminacies of Metastasio, and the obscenities of Casti. || vengeance of Heaven, that visits the misdeeds of our fore-| 
Not, however, without exceptions: Filicaia and Fulvio Testi, || fathers farther down than the fourth generauon, be finally | 
Sarpi and Carnesecchi, and a few other lofty minds, attested | satisfied. “a 
that the everflowing corruption had not reached the highest || The fate of the editors of the Conciliacore, of the Antolo- | 
summits; for the human mind, when once roused, cannot be |! gia, and other organs of public opinion, evidently shows what 
so suddenly repressed, and it turns with redoubled activity |! chance there remains for the champions of truth; the fortunes | 
to open new ways in proportion as the old ones are closed |) of Foscolo, Pellico, Botta, and a hundred others, can prove 
against it. By the side of the all-chilling Academia della |\ how dangerous it is in that country to raise one’s head above 
Crusca, the heroic associations for the premotion of science |} the common level; and the suspicion and espionage hovering | 
and experiments in philosophy, dei Lincei and Del Cimento || shove such as have hitherto escaped uninjured, leave little to 
rose, fought, and suffered; and while Marini abused his gen- || be envied by their brothers in exile abroad. 
ius to dazzle his age with the tinsel of his verses, Galileo But we have reason, perhaps, to rejoice at such a state of 
amazed the earth with his tidings from heaven. extreme violence; for only in extreme evils extreme remedies | 
V. The fifth and last epoch, which we would call Italy at || are found. That hand that roused Italy from the desolation 





her reawakening, dated from the days of Ferdinand and Leo- 
pold of Tuscany, of Francis I. and Joseph II. of Austria, and 
descended through the convulsions of the French Revolution | 
to the present times. It was an age of reaction and recovery, 
of diagust—of repentance. To the blind and savage yoke of 
the Spaniards had succeeded the tardy and sleepy rule of the 
Austrians. The last descendants of the Italian reigning 





of the middle ages—that stamped in the serene brow of that 
queen of nations, ‘ Esto perpetua,’ is hastening to her res-| 
cue. Italy has more than once languished and revived; and 
she never sank from her glories without rising younger and 


greater. 
The phownix has been consumed upon her funeral pyre; her 





last breath has vanished in the air with the smoke of her 


ashes. But the dawn breaks; the first rays of the sun are 
falling upon the desolate hearth; their ashes begin to heave, 
and from their bosom the new bird springs forth with luxe- 
riant plumage, displaying her bold flight, with her eyes fixed 
on that sun from which she derived her origin. 


From the Churchman. 
THE CHIMES OF ENGLAND. 
BY ARTHUR C. COX. 

Tue chimes, the chimes of Motherland— 

Of England green and old, 
That out from fane and ivied tower 

A thousand years have tolled ;— 
How glorious must their music be 

As breaks the hallowed day, 
And calleth, with a seraph’s voice, 

A nation up to pray! 


Those chimes that tell a thousand tales— 
Sweet tales of olden time, 

And ring a thousand memories 
At vespet and at prime, 

At bridal and at burial, 
For cottager and king ;— 

Those chimes—those glorious Christian chimes, 
How blessedly they ring! 

Those chimes, those chimes of Motherland, 
Upon a Christmas morn, 

Outbreaking, as the angels did, 
For a Redeemer born— 

How merrily they call afar, 
To cot and baron’s hall, 

With holly deck'’d and mistletee, 
To keep the festival ! 


The chimes of England—how they peal 
From tower and Gothic pile, 

Where hymn and swelling anthem fill 
The dim cathedral aisle; 

Where windows bathe the holy light 
On priestly heads that falls, 

And stain the florid tracery 
And banner-dighted walls! 

And then, those Easter bells, in Spring— 
Those glorious Easter chimes! 

How loyally they hail thee round, 
Old Queen of holy times! 

From hill to hill, like sentinels, 
Responsively cry, 

And sing the rising of the Lord, 
From vale to mountain high. 


I love ye, chimes of Motherland, 
With all this soul of mine, 

And bless the Lord that I am sprung 
Of good old English line! 

And like a son I sing the lay 
That England's glory tells; 

For she is blesséd of the Lord, 
For you, ye Christian bells. 


And happy in my father’s fame, 
And happy in my birth, 
Thee too I love, my Forest land, 
Thou joy of all the earth! 
For thine thy mother’s voice shall be; 
And hence—where God is king— 
With English chimes, from Christian spires, 
The wilderness shall ring. 





GOETHE'S FAUSTUS.—fourt) Notice. 


Tue close of a weary day, and once more for the solace of 
my library! It is a bank that never suspends. Come what, 


come may, it always redeems its promises in sterling ¢oin— 


unalloyed silver, pure gold, Steamers come and go, but thy 
stock 1s always at par. Other crops fail, but thy harvest is 


ever true to the prospects of a seed-time! Hand me Faustus. 


When we parted with our philosopher, he was closeted 
with his new acquaintance the poodle. Goethe, by the way, 
is said to have entertained @ whimsical aversion to dogs; but 
this was hardly the inducement to assign the canine ~— to 
Mephistopheles. This masquerading is traditional. is 
handed down in the books. { 

On entering his study, Faustus soon finds his companion 
troublesome; and without pausing over the details of the 
scene, it is enough to say that the poodle turns out Mephis- 
topheles, in the dress of @ traveling scholar. Faustus begs 


‘to be better acquainted, and asks of his visiter, somewhat 
_peremptorily, who the deuee he — be. Mephistopheles 


gives the following account of himse 
J am the Spirit 
That ever more in denying 


denyovond ” 
Evermore am [ rights." No!” ae” “No! 
To all projected or ; whate’er 
Fosiideo—Setar Gauges eeting wee 
Brought into being. What you men sin— 
Destruction—in short, evil—is my province, 
My proper element. 











| 
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Here, then, is the first great element of the evil spirit— 
pena! Doubt, distrust, want of faith in God and nature, 
in man’s capacities and in his Maker's goodness, these are 
the devil’s first attributes; and in so far as they are shared 
by man, they assimilate him to the devil's likeness. Pass we 
over this scene to the next, where the business of the poem 
begins in earnest, the scene of the compact, where, after the 
old legend, Faustus sells himself to the spirit of darkness.— 


The devil is no longer a poodle, or the traveling scholar, but | 
comes in a shape which, no doubt, suggested the graphic de- | 


scription in Coleridge's (better known as Porson’s) Devil's 
: * And how then was the devil drest? 
Ob! he was in his Sunday's best; 
His jacket was red and his breeches were blue, 
And there was a hole where his tale came through.” 
But the devil of Faustus has no perceptible tail, and, indeed, 
no cloven foot. Nothing of the Colendge costume do we find 


but the red jacket, and yet before looking up the passage it | 


seemed that there was not a little resemblance. It is only in 
the general flash and jauntiress of the respective styles.— 
Both poets intended to describe him with an air. Listen to 
Mephistopheles’s own account of himself: 

From your mind to scatter wholly 

The mists of peevish melancholy, 

Hither come I now and bear 

Of a young lord the noble air, 

And mask me in his character; 

My dress is splendid, you behold, 

Blazing with the ruddy gold, 

With my suff silken mantle's pride, 

And the long sword hanging by my side, 

And o’er my cap the cock’s proud feather— 

I'm a fine fellow altogether. 

And now, my friend, without delay, 

Equip yourself in jike array, 

That, light and free, you thus may see 

Life’s many pleasures what they be! 


A most gay and gentlemanlike devil, and withal a devil of 
the most seeming benevolence of disposition! Attractive, 
certainly, if not irresistible; coming, as he does, with né pur- 
pose, under heaven, but to draw the philosopher from the 
toils of his dusty seclusion, and to show him a little fashiona- 
ble life. In this stage of the temptation, one would be apt to 
bet on the head of the doctor; wearied as he is, bitterly dis- 
satisfied, anc longing restlessly for change—he knows not 
what or wherefore. The reply of Faustus is one of the most 
touching and beautiful passages in poetry. It thrills a chord 
in the universal heart. We copy it, and if any long-eared 
gentlemen should perchance light upon it, who may have 
heard of Goethe but never read a line of him in the orginal, 
or in Anster’s noble collection, we commend him, in prefer- 
ence, to seek his intellectual amusement in the echo of bis 


diurnal braying. Dunces there are, who deem these notices | 


‘ inflictions’—*‘ current calamities,’ we suppose, though they 
purport only to extract the essence of a world-work, that 
hardly ten score of our countrymen can read familiarly in its 
native tongue, and which has never been reprinted in any 
shape on this side the Atlantic. Faustus was not written ior 
dunces ; but we are wrong, for the sake of saying so, to de- 
tain our readers from the doctor's reply: 


Oh! I would feel in such a dress more bitterly 
The narrow cramping limits of man’s nature! 
I am too old to yield myself to pleasure, 
Too young to have the appetite departed. 
What canearth give me now? “ Refrain, refrain!” 
This is the everlasting song—the chime 
Perpetually jingling in my ears, 

with hoarse accents every hour repeats it. 
Each morn, with a dull sense of something dreadful, 
I wake, and from my bitter heart could weep 
To see another day, which, in its course, 
Will not fulfil one wish of mine—not one! 
The teasing crowds of small anxieties, 
That each day brings, have frittered into dust 
All joy, until the very hope of joy 
Is something that the heart has ceased to feel : 
And life’s poor masquerade—vapid and wayward, 
And worthless as it is—breaks in upon 
And dissipates, the world, Which for itself 
The lonely man’s imagination builds ; 
And when the mght is come, with heavy heart 
Must I lie down upon my bed, where rest 
Is never granted me, where wild dreams come, 
Hideous and scaring. The in-dwelling spirit, 
Whose temple is my heart, who rules its powers, 
Can stir the bosom to its lowest depths, 
But has no power to rule external nature ; 
And therefore is existence burdensome, 
And death desirable, and life detested. 

Mephistopheles suggests that in spite of all this, death is 
no welcome guest; and recalls the occasion when a certain 
gentleman, after a long soliloquy, with the view of screwing 
his courage to the sticking point, forbore to quaff a certain 
dark-brown liquid. Faustus asks if playing the spyis one of 
‘he devil’s gentlemanly practices; and the devil i him 
the. some things he knows, but not all. The philosopher 


oe _ 








And if from harrowing thoughts the rich old chaunt 
Did win me; and the oid remembered words, 

And the old music, like a spell recalling 

Faded remembrances; if, in the trance, 

All that remained of my boy's heart was captive 

To the charmed echo of more happy days— 

Know I not, feel I not it was illusion! 

We are but what the senses make of us! 

And thia, and all illusion do I curse ; 

All that beguiles as man or boy—thet winds 

i Over the heart its nets, and chains us here, 

In thraldom down, or voluntary trance; 

} This magic jugglery, that tools the soul— 

These obscure powers that cloud and flatier it! 

Oh, cursed first of all be the high thoughts 

' That man conceives of his own attributes ! 

H And cursed be the shadowy appearances, 

The false delusive images of things, 

| That slave and mock the senses! Cursed be 

} The hypocrite dreams that soothe us when we think 

i} Of fame—of deathless and enduring names! 

| Cursed be all that, in self-flattey, 

H We call our own—wife, child, or slave, or plough— 
| Curse upon Mammon, when with luring zold 

it He stirs our souls to hardy deeds, or when 

i} He spreads the couch of indolent repose ; 

i A curse upen the sweet grape's balmy juice; 








And the passionate joys «ft kove—man’'s highest joys! 
i And, cursed more than all, man's tame endurance. 


| summary curse. A good time has the tempter taken. Hark 


|| to the song of invisible spirits—litle ones of darkness, and 


| its good children! It seconds the soliciting of Mepbistophe- | 


' les, and would lure the old man from his solitude and misan- 
| throphy to mix with his fellows, and to taste the pleasures of 
life. The fiend promises to manage matters to his liking, 


and offers to become his comrade or servant, Faustus asks” 


his terms. He gets the uniform rogue’s answer, that they 
ing the devil to be ‘very selfish,’ and not hesitating to tell 
him as much to his face, he insists on present conditions.— 
The fiend agrees then to bind himself to the bidding and beck 
of Faustus in this world; with the proviso that when. they 
meet in another place, Faustus shall be his servant. The en- 
gagement made, and all pleasures should be his, rare devices 
ot devil's craft, strange scenes and sights new to man's eye. 

Sut how can the unsatistied devil impart joys which he may 
not realize? “ What, poor devil, wilt thou give ?"’ we recur 
to the prose translation #f Huyward. ‘ Was the mind of a 
»man, in its bigh aspiring, ever comprehended by the like of 


thee? But if thou hast food which never satisfies—ruddy | 
gold, which, volatile, like quicksilver, melts away in the hand — 


—a game, at which one never wins—a maiden wha, on my 
‘breast, iv already ogling my neighbor—the bright, god-like 
joy of honor, which vanishes like a meteor !—Show me the 
fruit which rots before it is plucked, and trees which every 
day grow green anew.” 

Ot such treasures the fiend boasts the possession, and 
promises that with the lapse of time and the improvement of 

| his taste, the doctor shall enjoy them in peace and comfort. 
None of this would che doctor, Peace and comfort he recks 
not of, hopes not, asks not. If the devil can flatter or delude 
him into a ‘moment of repose, cheat him with a day's tranquil 
enjoyment, he is willing that day should be his last—and thus 
|, oilers his wager. “ Done,” says the fiend. ‘ And my hand 


upon it,” replies the doctor. “ Think well of it,” rejoins | 


{ Mephistopheles, and, to guard agninst accidents, hints that 
; it would be as well to pass a line or two in writing for their 
mutual security. 
|| The beautiful passage which follows is an amplification, 
| rather than a version of the original ; but it is amplified with- 
| out being distended, or losing vigor. We must copy it, for 
| no one will say that it is not of the highest order of poetry : 
| And dost thou ask a writing, too, poor pedant ? 
Know you not Man? Man’s nature? or Man's word? 
Is it not enough that I have spoken it? 
My very life—all that I have and am, 
What is it but the echo of my word, 
Pledge of the will that gives it utterance 7 
If words be nothing, what is writing more? 
Is the world’s course une sea of sturmy madness 

Its thousand streams, in conflict everlasting, 
Raving regardlessly? roll they not on? 

Must they not roll? and can it be that I, 
In this perpetual movement, shall not move— 
Held back, the slave and prisoner of a promise ? 
Yet in this fancy all believe alike: 
| If a delusion, all men are deiuded— 
| And is there one that would be undeceived ? 

Truth and the feeling of integrity 

Are of the heart’s own essence—sbould they call 
| For sufferings, none repeats the sacrifice. 
| Oh, happy he whom Truth accompanies 

In all his walks—from outward cumbrance free— 

Pure of all soil—dwelling within the heart, 

Light to his steps and guidance: oracle 








‘ull my demands. 


And cursed be all hope and all belief; | 


| 


| Very ripe for the devil, one would say, after reading this i 


will talk of that thereafter. Not so, thinks Faustus. Know-) 


——S — 


Consults no casuist but an honest conscicnce ; 

Of sacrifices recks not and repents not. 

Bat a stamped parchment and a formal deed, 
With seal and signature, all shrink from this 

As something that offends and wounds our nature; 
It robs, methinks, the words of all their life ; 

The letter and that only hinds me now ; 

! Such virtue, and no other can it have, 

| As seal and stamp, as lead and wax can give— 
But why? why argue for or against it? 

Is writing more than the unwritten word ? 

What, evil one, what is it you require ? 

Bran? marble! parchment? paper? do you wish 
Graver or chisel ? or plain pen and ink? 

| Have which you please—any or all of them. 











The devil cries out against this waste of oratory. He wants 
| but the scratch of his nance, and that in blood; fer blood is a 
‘peculiar jaice.’ The name is signed, and the traditivnal 
deed is extant, in which Doctor Faustus enters into the com- 
pact with “the demon hight Mephistopheles, late chargé 
d'affaires to the infernal prince of Orient, but now subject to 

The old man is now wholly the devil's. The evil spirit 
that was struggling with a better in bis bosom wins the mas- 
tery. He becomes the slave of sin. The demon of unrest 


| has triumphed ; and the pale student, cursed with unsatisfy- 


ing knowledge, devotes himseif, 

Heart, soul and life to rapturous excitement— 

Such dizzy, such intoxicating jov, 

As, when we stand upon a precipice, 

Makes reel the giddy sense and the brain whirl ! 

From this day forward am I dedicate 

To the indulgence of tempestuous passion— 

Love agonizing—idolizing batred— 

Cheering vexation—all that animates 

And is our nature; aad the heart, serened, 

And separated from the toil of hnowledge, 

Cured of the fever that so long oppressed it, 

Shall cease to shut itself against the wounds 

Of pain; whate'er is portioned ‘mong mankind, 

In my own intimate selt shall I enjoy, 

With my soul grasp all thoughts most high or deep, 

Heop on my heart all buman joys and woes, 

Expand myself until mankind become 

A part, as ‘twere, of my identity, 

And they and I at last together perish. 
| Here for the time drop we the curtain. The watel-hand 
points to the little hours. With how many at this moment is 
an evil spirit bargaining for their eternal bondage—and the 
lure dazzling as that which purchased Faustus! 

New-York Mirror. 


Licutsixo.—It is curious to find that the conductor, or 
lightning-rod, which so many men of genius, learning and 
ingenuity, have been at the pains to compiewe, which in fact 
has always been regarded as one of the proudest trophies of 
Science—was known and employed by people of no more re- 
fined cultivation than the wild peasantry of Lombardy. The 
Abbé Berthollet, in bus work on Klectrnicity, describes a prac- 
tice used on one of the bastions of the Castle of Duino, on 
ithe shores of the Adnatic, which bas existed from time im- 
memorial, and which is literally neither more nor less than 
the process which enabled Franklin to bring lightning down 
from the clouds. An iron staff, it seems, was erected on the 
bastion of the castle during the Summer, and it was a part of 
, the daty of the sentinel, whenever a storm threatened, to raise 
(an iron pointed halbert toward this staff. If, on the epproach 
of the halbert, sparks were emitted, (which to the scientific 
mind would show that the staff was charged with electricity 
|, from a thunder cloud,) the sentinel was made sure that a 
storm impended, and he tolled a bell which sent forth the 
tidings of danger to the surrounding country. Nothing can 
jbe more delightfully amiable than the paternal care of its 
| subjects, which this provision of the Local Government ex- 
emplified. The admonishing sound of the bell was obeyed 
hike a preternatural signal from the depth of the firmament; 
shepherds were seen hurrying over the valleys, urging flocks 
‘from exposed fields to places of shelter. The fishing boats, 


| with which the coast of the Adriatic was generally studded, 


forthwith began to crowd sail and make for the nearest port, 
| whilst many a supplication was put from many a gentle and 
devout heart on shore before some hallowed shrine, for the 
| safety ef the little fleet. Monthiy Review. 
Memony.—It is strange——perhaps the strangest of all the 
| mind’s intricacies—the sudden, the instantaneous manner in 
| which memory, by a single signa’, casts wide the doors af one 
of those dark storehouses in which long-passed events have 
| been shut up for years. That signal, be it a look, a tone, an 
odor, a single sentence, is the cabalistic word of the Arabian 
tale, at the potent magic of which the door of the cave of the 
robber, Forgetfulness, is cast suddenly wide, and all the treas- 
ures that he had displayed.—James. 





Cuear Exovau.—* What did you give for thas horse 1” in- 
quired a friend of the facetious Mr. B., as he was riding by. 
“My note,” was the significant reply; “wasu’t that cheap 





To lead or to mislead none doth he seck ; 


enough?” 


| 
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~ New: York Election. —The Annual Election in our State, 
which commenced on Monday morning and closed at sunset 
on Wednesday of this week, was one of the most spirited of 
the many arduous political contests of which New-York has 
often been the arena. This is one of the ‘odd years,’ in 
which nothing but Members of the Legislature and an occa- 
sional County Officer are elected, and in which the vote is 
usually one-third to one-fourth lighter than in those years 
when Governor, Members of Congress, &c. are chosen; but 
this time we believe the aggregate vote will be as heavy as 
any ever cast in the State, with the two exceptions of 1834 
and 1838. In many Counties—perhaps most—the vote will | 
be the heaviest ever cast ; but in others, where one party was 
strongly in the ascendant, the vote will of course be lighter. | 
This is presumed to be especially true of the most Western 
or Eighth Senate District, where the Opposition have a 





large conceded majority in almost every County, and where || jority for him. 


|| jority. 


The last seven Counties compose the Third Senate Dis- 
trict; and the Whig candidates go into Schoharie and Greene 
with 13 to 1400 majority. These two Counties gave 1,131 
Adm. majority last year. It would seem scarcely doubtful 
that the Whigs have carried their three Senators—a gain of so 
mary. 

From the Fourth District, we have reports that Washing- 
ton has given 2,000, Saratoga 400, and Fulton 300 major- 
ity for the Whig tickets; that Montgomery and Herkimer 


have elected the Adm, tickets by about the majority of last | 
|| candidate for Governor of Kentncky. 


year—250 and 1,200. Of course .he Washington majority is 


somewhat exaggerated ; but if it is like the truth, there would i 


seem little doubt of the election of the Whig Senator—a gain. 


From the Fifth District, we have reports that Oneida is 
| Adm. by a reduced majority—say 500; that Madison is ditto 

by an increese—say 400—that Jefferson is Whig, and that | 
Oswego bas elected both the Whig Assemblymen by 150 ma- | 


Adm.. 








| Otsego having doubtless given a large and Lewis a small ma- 


(P.S. Otsego is reported 650 and Oneida 400 


they have felt no necessity for calling out their strength this | Adm.) 


It may be true also of Otsego, Suffolk, and a few strong 


time. 


From the Sixth District, we have vague reports that Che- | 


| 


{ 


Lewis is said to have gone Whig—a gain of 1. 

These returns settle the complexion of the Senate—Whig 
by 4 to 8 majority—and render it nearly certain that Oppo- 
sition have retained their ae eonentony f in the Assembly. 





The Money Market is more "depressed than ever, though 
the news from Europe at first had a favorable effect. Times 
are so hard and money so scarce here, that we have not the 
heart to say any thing about them this week. 

Hon. Albert G. Hawes is fully in the field as a volunteer 
He is Administration, 
but runs on a local hobby—opposition to a branch of the 
Cincinnati and Charleston Railroad in Kentucky. He is a 








} 


| 


(1 to 1 last year;) Macy 48 majority. Dr. Ely, } 
is of course elected to the Senate from this District; 


rough genius, but a most effective speaker, and we know 
few men better calculated for a stump orator. The Louis- 
ville Public Advertiser wishes Judge French (also an Ex- 
Member of Congress) to run with him for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernur. 

Hon. William W. Potter, a Member of the next and 
several preceding Congresses, (Adm.) died at his residence, 
Bellefonte, Centre Co., on the 28th ultimo, aged 49. His 
! District (Huntingdon, Centre and Juniata Counties) will 
| doubtless elect an Administration successor in season to vote 





Administration Counties, from which we have no definite | nango has gone Whig, and that the District is so by a large | for Speaker. 


returns. This will not militate against the fact, however, | 
that the contest generally was regarded as most important 


in its consequences, and was waged with as much spirit es | by about 237 majority; last year 20 on Governor, 44 on Aa- | 
any previous struggle in the State. The results, so far as | sembly ; Cayuga Whig; Seneca reported do. by 200—if so, | 
} a Whig gain of 1 Memberand 330 votes from last year; On- H 
New-York City has given a decided triumph to the Ad-! | tario Whig of course, and Wayne reported ditto. 


they have reached us, are as follow : 


majority. Of course, there is nothing authentic as yet. 


| Richard Winn, Esq. is proposed as the Administration 
q- 18 prop 


The Seventh District is largely Whig. Onondaga Whig || candidate for Congress in the upper District of Louis.a.a, 


Yates 


ministration party—more signal than that of last Spring.— | | and Courtland to hear from; but Mark H. Sibley, Whig, 


The votes are 
but the majority on Senator is about 1,800; on Assembly. | 


probably, 1,500; and on Register, perhaps, 1.200. The | 1,200. 


Senate votes only were canvassed on Wednesday night; and | 


not all canvassed yet, (Friday, 2 o’clock,) | | must be Senator by about 2 


2,000 majority. 
From the Eighth District, we hear that Monroe hes given 
This must be partly an estimate. 
Of course, these reports will not be relied on, except as to 


, against Hon. Rice Garland. 





Bank Reform.—This subject is engrossing the attention 
of the Vermont Legislature, and the House of Representa- 
| tives, it seems, has at length settled the main new principles 


|| upon which it will grant bank charters, viz: 


we only know further that the Whig County Ticket bas run | their gencrail complexion. A later and equally reliable ac- | 


considerably better than their Senator. 


“count reduces the Whig majority in Ulster to 80 (probably 


Richmond (Staten Island) has likewise elected the Adm. , | Assem!> ly,) and increases it in Sullivan to 160; reduces that 


Assemblyman, by 20 or 30 majority—a gain. 
Whig Assembly, but Adm. on all other Tickets. 


Last year, get Cotemite to 150, and increases the Adm. Greene to 250; 


j reduces Dutchess Whig to 438, increases Orange Adm. to 


Kings has given a small Adm. majority on Senator, and (289; increases Fulton Whig to 500, and reduces Montgom- 


elected one Assemblyman of each party—Hegeman, Adm., 
by 37, and Johnson, Opp., by 21. 
year. 
trict, and elect Minthorne Tompkins, Adm., to the Senate | 
by about 1900. 


ery Adm. to 150; increases Schenectady Whig to 89. 


bility of the election of the Adm. Senators in the Third. On 


the whole, there seems little doubt that the Opposition to the 
Queens has elected John A. King, Whig, to the Assembly National Administration have again prevailed i. the State _ 


by 70 majority, and Simonson, the Whig Clerk, by something || probably by a reduced popular majority, but with the ascend- 


more. Adm. on all tickets last year. 
beaten by 33. 


Mr. King was then (ancy in each branch of the Legislature—the Senate for che 


| first time. 


Westchester has elected the Adm. Assemblymen by 170 | | wear a different complexion. 


majority, and given lion. John Hunter, Adm., 63 majority 


for Senator over Gen. Van Cortlandt. Last year, 400 Adm. 


majority. | 


Rockland, Adm.—Senate, 545; Assembly, 590. 
Putnam, Adm. by 526 majority—no change. 


change. 


Orange, Adm., by 156 on Senator, probably 200 on As- | Cujumbia.. ....++++++++185,Greene.... 


sembly. About like last year. 
Sullivan, Whig by 50 majority: 
Whig gain of one Member. 
Ulster, Whig and Conservative by a reduced majority from 
last year—reported 126. We believe the vote has fallen off. | 
The last eight Counties, with Suffolk on the East en? of 
Long Island, form the Second Senate District. 


| interior, which do not materially vary the result. 


as follows: 
Dutchess, Whig and Conservative, by 540 majority—no | 


last year, Adm. by 100. | 


Hon. John | } 


Hunter, Adm. goes into Suffulk 4 or 500 ahead, and is of | 


course elected by over 1,200. Same as last year. 

Greene Adm. by 200 to 250" Last year 40 Adm. Gain 
of 1 Member. 

Columbia, Whig by about 200. Last year Adm. by 40. 
Whig gain of 2 of the 3 Members. 

Rensselaer, Whig by 626 majority. Last year 536. Troy 
gives 652 Whig majority. 

Albany, Whig by about 700. Last year 540. 

Schenectady, Whig by about 70. Last year 90. 

Schoharie, three towns heard from. Whig gain of 50. 
Probably Adm. Last year Adm. 150 majority. 

Delaware, but two towns heared from. Whig gain of 120 
Adm. majority last year 962. Probably 8 to 900 this year. 





Postecript te Quarto Editien. 
Seturday, A. M. 
By this morning's mail we have further returns from the | 


THIRD SENATE DISTRICT. 

Opp. Majeorsties. Adm. Majorities. 
Albany... ceeececeesceee640 Delaware... seeee 
| Rensseluerss soe eeee ee ee615| Schoharie. 
Schenectady. eececeees. SU 


Total... oe ceescece ool, 520 


Tetalec cocecece ss 


Opp. majority........298 
Delhi this morning. 


majority, but we presume they will be about even. 

possible that Gen. Root may be beaten by one of the Adm. 

candidates, but we think all three of the Whigs are elected. 
Our farther reports are as follows: 





Cortland, Whig, by 414 majority. 
Wayne, Whig triumph confirmed. 
Seneca, verbally reported Adm. 


tion split. 
Ontario, Whig : 850 Senator; 700 Assembly. 
Oswego, suid to be Whig by 50. 
Tompkins, reported Whig by 150. 
Chenango, dv. by 500. 
Jefferson, Whig by 400. Herkimer, reduced. 





Oncida, Adm. reduced; Otsego do, increased. 


1. Security on bond or mortgage by stockholders to twice 
| the amount of their stock; a prop»sition made by the major- 
ity of the committee, and adopted by a nearly unanimous vute. 

Requiring one half of the capital stock in gold and silver, 
to te paid in before going into operation, and not to be with- 
drawn; a proposition originating with the minerity of the 
committee, they having proposed that the whole stock be paid 
in, which was reduced to one half and adopted almost unani- 
mously. 


| The minority of the Bank Committee proposes : 


This | 
Precisely the same as last | “ould render the election of the Whig Senator in the Fourth 
These three Counties compose the First Senate Dis- | morally certain, while it might afford a possibility not a proba- 


Sull, there is a chance that the full returns may | 


1. That in all future bank charters, the stockholders shall 
be required to pay im the full amount of their capital stock 
in gold and silver, before they go into operation; and shall 
not, either directly or indirectly, withdraw any portion of the 
same. 

2. That each of the Directors shall be required to give 
bonds for the faithful performance of their duties, with two 
good and sufficient sureties, neither of whom shall be stock- 
holders, and whose sutliciency shall be determined by the 
, Judges of the County Court; the aggregate amount of which 
, bods shall be equal to the capital stock of said bank. 

3. That no Director or Stockholder shall, either directly or 


| indirectly, be suffered to receive any discount at the bank or 


| banks of which they are eeverally Directors or Stockholders. 








Missovurt.—The Ww bigs of Missouri have nominated John 
B. Clark, of Howard County, for Governor, and Joseph 


They are Boggs, of Genevieve, for Lieut. Governor. For Congress, 
\ Thornton Grimsby and Woodson J. Moss. 


For Electors of 
} President and Vice-President, Samuel C. Owens, of Jackson; 


went ~ || Philip Cole, of Washington; Joseph C. Brown, of St. Louis; 


, Stephen Clever, of Ralls. 


5 |} Teemainnnineieiiaina 
Grorota.—The new Legislature of this State is politically 
divided as follows: 





Our news from Delaware reaches us by our own letter from | Senate, Union.. 49 State Rights.. 38 Majority.....11 
14 towns give 747 majority, as above. || House, “ ..113 o + oo 8 “ 
The four remaining towns were estimated to give 50 Whig i J’t ballot “ 
It is just |] 


eee ed 
162“ 4 186 “100036 
There is a tie for Senator in Randolph County and for one 
Representative in Sumpter. The seat of C. A. Ellington, 
| State Rights Senator from Gilmer County is contested. 
Political considerations were overruled by personal and by 
those connected with the proposed Temperance Law in many 
cases. The former State Rights majority appears to have 
been lost in a few Counties—mainly those in which the feel- 


Cayuga, 2 if not 3 Adm. Members elected, by an Aboli- || ing of opposition to the Temperance Laws was brought to 


bear against this party. 

It will be recollected that a Constitutional Convention was 
called by the last Legislature to make such a change in the 
Constitution as would reduce the number of Members com- 
posing each branch of the Legislature. A plan was accord- 
ingly matured and submitted to the People, but has been re- 











| jected by them at this election by « large majority. 
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The following is the vote for Governor, contrasted with i 


that cast in °37: 


Goverxon. 1339, 187, |) of the Southern States interested in the culture and price of 

Counties. D’g’rty. McDon'd. Gilmer. Schley. | Cotton has been held at Macon, Geo. The following Reso-' 
 aaaaas Saag et st 79 = ‘lutions bespeak $05 conclusions? 
—,. ener eee 1 aRIRE: 136 273... , maj. 108 Resolved, That the gentleman who issued the Circular, 
— hs est nein ..583 114....595 206 || dated Sth July, at New-York, which has caused the meeting 
Baldwin.. sia ar ccccce ote 329... ..327 305 | of this Convention, are entitled to the thanks of every citizen 
— ee aid 312... Ll 293 Who is interested in the cultivation or export of the great 
Bibb.....cccccccscseveeeeee497 —-710.0..653 629 || Staple of the South. 
lminessdedebeteath 000 245 379 || Resoleed, That this Convention entirely concurs in the 
Cass RARBG 958 706....341 597 || Opinion a in anid Circular, that owing te the cireum- | 
| eReeemenmenaaEMR SES 296....233 479 | Stances under which the Cotton crop is usually sent to market, | 
SSR ICE eet 1225146 © 221 | the price of the article 1s not left to be regulated by the fair | 
Campbell ..ccoccceccsecceces wees maj. 256 and natural influences of the law of supply and demand. 


Chattooga ...cceccccceceeees 168 
Chatham..... eeeees cee seer .260 
Cherokee 0... cecces coos cecscdal 
Clarke.ccecce eeee ee 
Cabb.occ cece cece cece cocccssdue 
Columbia... .. cecccescosscoesdld 


Coweta.cccccccccessececcees maj. 


Crawhord. ccce coccccccccceestee , 
DEEDe comes cececesececeoees « 
Decatureccccs ccccescocsccee: 
EE 
Dooly secccecccccscecesesees 137 
Early. .ccccccccceccccssevees 169 
Effingham. .....eeceesee-eee- 143 
Bert. ccccccccccc cece cece eS0S 
Emanuel..oe cece cece coe cove ld 
Franklin. .c0c coce cece 000100 S08 
Fayette. ..ccscccccecccces cede 
Floyd.ccccccccccccccces sees 188 
Forsyth. .cececcccseccceessee 28 
Greene..ccoeccecccccccccce sf00 
Glypn....ceccccccccccesceesl3l 
Geeecccccccccetceccesceds FO 
CEwiNNElE cece cece coce cece ce cH08 
Harris... cccccccccccccecccogstte 
Hoenseck.ccoccccececeoc coos at 
Hall ..cccccccccccccccces co-470 
Henry...ccccecccecs sees sees G49 
Houston. coos cocccescoccccee 449 
Habersham. ..cec coos ccceee 484 
Heasd. coccccccces cece cece eek 
Bemticceses cécccecocesosces BE 
Jackson. .coccccce cece coce 00006 
Jasper.cesscescesscessers -- 440 
Jefferson. coos cececcce cccces 406 
TORES « ccccccs cece cc cccs cece F447 
Laurens . cccs ccceccccs cccccedID 
TeBcccccccccccccccccccccece - 
Liberty.cos coccccccccccesces 
ee nese weer corer re 244 
Lowndes... cece ccccceccccces 349 
Lumpkin. ..oeseecescecees oe 249 
WMaceR.ccccccccccccvcece cee dso 
Madison..e. ccccccccccccccesnt® 
Marion .ccccccccccccccccecesdde 
McIntosh. cos cccccecs-covceell® 
Moaroe.cccccce ce cece ccccce-670 
Morgan..coescececcccce-eeee487 
Meriwether....cececeseceee Girl 
Muscogee....ssccesseeess -- 861 
Montgomery...--++seeeeese0+ 242 
Murray..cccccccsccseccesces 
Newton oc coce cocccccccces coS00 
Oglethorpe ....seeseeesceee 479 
Paulding.....ssecccecsesesso 216 
Pikes ccccccccccccccccccccced4O 
Putnam. ccocccccccccccccceadl® 
Pulaski.ces cccccccccctececes 
Richmond .....0.cesccees 00449 
BabaRccecce ccccccscoveesces If 
Randolph..eessseceeeceeese 490 
SeviveRcecccccccccccecscocceti lh 
Geswelteccccocccccceccccccesd al 
Sumptereces cece ccescececees 
Talbstce coccactdococecvooes FOF 
TalieferrO.: coccce cocecccees 414 
Detasll ccc cecocceeseaevoeo ene 
Telfeitccccce cocccccccces coc lS 
ThOmOS.cccccccccccccccccce Ole 
|. spemanneenepnenmneen 1 
Twi pbooesoceces 000eenseue 
ee 18 
Upsonccccccccess seesccee 44 
Walker. .cccccccece seer seese 
WatOccceccceee 6000 sees cece 
Wayne .c0e coccccesccceccecs 
Wilketceoc coccce gees coor cee lS 
Washington... ..scsecceeeese-003 
ALON. «seer ccccceccescoee 442 
WeeORcccccccccces aaaneone 
EE 


EE 


223....(newco’nty) 


330....411 573 
450....159 334 
372..2.557 390 
664....251 480 
252....418 975 
182....590 699 | 
479..-.311 510 
ecoe 23 74 
cooc dl? 254 
653....549 718 
301.... maj. 166 
360.00. may. 186 
66....160 150 
79.00.9654 105 
152.22. 125 224 


692....445 1, 
472 ccc maj. 199 
330..2.192 303 
417.... | maj.173 
71..2.787 57 
33.... 76 47 
873.cc. 2 170 
619....762 742 
458....775 423 
301....446 272 
506.22.452 537 
835....730 863 
655....926 732 
594..2.332 681 
389.22. maj.11S 
237 .coe WD 236 
520....504 571 
507....619 503 
108....432 116 
500....482 481 
5.22. 469 10 
coos 108 138 
87.20.149 78 
195..22.295 226 
224....301 247 
651....252 608 


309..-.259 


317....(newco'nty) | 
334 


224... 160 


maj. 


128..-. 62 139 
802..-.783 766 
322....466 344 
766..+.647 645 
850....897 726 
10.... 137 maj. 
sees  maj.140) 
467..--791 412 
107 ..--613 126 
232..-. maj. 69 
492....449 = 553) 
243....614 264 
coe 201 350 
372.246.3226 445 | 
294.c00 & 250) 
508... maj. 117) 
134...-230 184), 
793.0. maj. 43 
coe 106 maj. 
$55....815 853 
33...-411 31} 
68....235 77 | 
139....202 106 
203....400maj. 
646...1092 347 | 
463....361 448 | 
418.24, maj.314), 
393....480 409 
471...-275 405 | 
o0ee225 = 18 
cooe 2 153 | 
390....412 446 || 
514..2-580 544 i 
623....446 748 
4285....345 517 
317....591 514 


Total.seseeceeesecesee+30,305 33,867 30,160 29,415 


THE SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 
The Conventiun of Planters, Merchants and other citizens | 








Resolved, As the opinion of this Convention, that a reme- | 
dy for the evil, as effective of its object as it is simple in its | 





character. wiil be found in the recommendation of the Cir- | 
cular, “* That the cotron of ourcountry must not go to market | 
accompanied by a bill of exchange, which must coerce its |; 
sale, at afixed date, whatever may be the state of the market.” | 

Resolved, That the Cotton planters and American ship- || 
pers, in Southern vorts, be earnestly requested to concur in | 
the measures recommended by this Convention, by which | 
they may be certain ef having their cotton held, and not | 
forced on the market at a ruinous discount. I 

Resolved, That the Banks in the Southern States be in- | 
vited to concur in a general system of advancing on the crop, || 
as the only certain means of replenishing their stock of specie | 
and of placing their circulation on a sound basis. 

Resolved, That the Committees at Mobile and New-Or- | 
leans be requested to call a meeting of the Directors of the | 
Banks, Planters, Factors and American Cotton shippers in| 
their respective cities, at an early dayin November next, that 
the proéeedings of this Convention may be laid before them. 

{The seventh Resolution nominates Committees for New- 
Orieans, Mobile, Savannah, Charleston, Columbia, Hamburg, 
S. C. Augusta, Milledgeville, Macon, Columbus, Montgom- || 
ery, Tuscaloosa, Columbus, Miss. Natchez, Vicksburgh, Tal- 
labassee, St. Josephs, and Apalachicola. } 

Resolved, That the foregoing Committees be especially 
requested to carry into effect the daties confided to them in 
the above report, and they may Commanicate to the Central || 
Committee at Mobile what they have done in the premises, 
that the same may be announced in the public journals ot 
the respective states. 

Resolved, That the said Committees be requested to sup- 
ply all vacancies which may occur in their respective bodies. 

Resolved, That the Banks and several Counties and Dis- | 
tricts in the Cotton States, be requested to send Delegates to 
the ‘Commercial Convention,’ to meet in Macon, Georgia, 
in May next, to umte with that body for the purpose of taking 
| into consideration the currency of the country, and the inter- 
ests of the Cotton trade, by which the direct trade with Eu- 
rope is essentially to be promoted. 


THE SUSPENSION, 
Tennessee.—Governor Polk, in his Message to the Ten- 
nessee Legislature, recommends that an early day be fixed 
upon for the resumption of specie payments by the Banks in 
that State, and that they be restricted from the declaration of 
dividends for at least six months after the resumption. Reso- 
lutions were introduced into the Senate, ordering the Banks 
to resume forthwith. They were postponed for one day, at 
the suggestion of a member, who said he had good reason to 
believe that the Banks had it in contemplation to resume the | 
payment of specie within ten days. {| 
Iinotis.—On receiving intelligence of the suspension in 
Philadelphia, Oct. 20th, the directors of the State Bank of 
Illinois resolved to follow the example, and sent expresses to 
the several Branches, instructing them to do so likewise. 
Alabama.—The Branch of the State Bank at Huntville | 
has not suspended, and does not purpose to do so. 
Ohio.—The suspension of specie payments has not been | 
general in Ohio. The Dayton Journal of late date says:— As 
far as we have heard, the list of suspending Banks in this 
State comprises—the Cincinnati Banks, with the exception 
of the Commercial, the Hamilton, Dayton, Xenia, Urbana, | 
and the two Wooster Banks. These at Columbia, Zanesville, 
Putnam, and Cieveland were pnying at the last accounts.” | 
Rhode Island.—1he General Assembly of Rhode Island 


The ordinary business of these Banks will be conducted as 
usual without interruption, and their notes will be received 
by each other for all purposes: No distinction will be made 
between the notes of the Branch and Home offices. 

It is not designed that this measure shall alfect, unfavora- 
bly, the rates for exchange for bills upon the Atlantic cities: 
on the contrary, the Banks will endeavor to afford reasonable 
facilities for converting the currency, and to promote, by all 
the means in their power, the purchase and dipnees ot the 
surplus produce of ihe country. 


From the New-Orleans Picayune, October 28, 
From Trexas.—By the arrival of the steam-packet Colum. 
bia, Capt. Winudle—to whose politeness we are indebted— 
we have received files of Houston papers to the 21st, and 


| Galveston to the 18th inst. 


From the accounts contained in our files, we fear it is quite 
sickly at these two cities. The Houston Telegraph of the 
16th, announces the deaths of the Hon. Henry Humphreys, 
Chief Justice of that County; the Hon. Robert Barr, Post- 
master General; and Dr. A. A. Anderson, late of Vicks. 
burg—three of the most worthy inhabitants of Houston.— 
The Houston Intelligencer gives the name of Dr. Anderson 
as Edmund R. Anderson, and states that these deaths were 
from Yellow Fever. This disease is said to be both at 
Houston and Galveston. 

About the first of this month, a party, consisting of thirteen 
men, one woman, and two children, started from a settlement 
about ten miles below the city of Austin, for the purpose of 
making a permanent location on the San Gabriel River, 


jabout 60 miles above the ‘new city.’ The party was at- 


tacked by a body of Indians, and the whole thirteen men 
killed on the spot, and their bodies left lying within a few 
feet of each other. The woman and her two children were 
not found, and of course the supposition is that they were 
taken prisoners. The attack was made in an open prairie. 
It appears that the Indians surrounded and charged upon 
the party, who fought manfully to the last, as was evinced 
by the attitude in which their bodies were found. 

We admire the bold and daring spirit of the Texans, but 
it is certainly unwise in them thus to expose themselves so 
far beyond the frontier lines of the country, and the pro- 
tection of the Government. 

* Business at Houston,” says the Morning Star, “ we do not 
remember to have seen duller—it is almost at a stand still.” 

One of the brigs for the Navy has arnved at Galveston; 


she is called * The Brazos,’ and is said to be a mos: perfect 


specimen of naval architecture. 

The Colorado Gazette of the Sth instant, says:—“ Ata 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the Colorado Naviga- 
tion Company, the Hon. A.C. Honmon and G. M. Colline- 
‘worth, Esq. were appointed Commissioners for the purpose 
‘| of disposing of stock and receiving donations of land for the 
purpose of clearing out the raft from the Colorado River.” 
| The same paper says that a Coroner's Inquest was held 
j,at the Matagorda House, on the evening of the 30th ult. 
upon the body of Francois L. du Fallow. Verdict of the 
Jury—** That his death was caused by cutting his throat 
) with a razor, with his own hand." 
| The volunteers who lately left Galveston, did not go to 
, San Antonio, as was intended, but have joined the troops 
under the command ef Col. Neil, the whole force amounting 
to about 450. The roate of march will be up the Brazos, to 


'the mouth of Noland’s Fork, and down to the West Fork of 


the Trinity, and thence across the Trinity, to operate against 
the Cherokees, or other hostile Indians, should any be found 
in that section of the country. 


Hon. Joseph M. White, for many years a Delegate in Con- 
gress from Florida, died at St. Louis, Mo. on the 19th ult. 

Hon. John Forsyth, Secretary of State, left Washington 
on Saturday for Georgia. 

The Mobile Mercantile Advertiser, and the Mobile Com 
mercial Chronicle (both Whig journals) have been united. 

The National Whig, « semi-weekly political paper, is 
proposed at Washington, to be edited by Geo. Watterston. 


OFFICIAL, 
Tarasvay Derantment, Nov. 1, 1839. 





ih hee oy of Treasury Notes authorized by the Act of Oc- 
, ~ ober TT, having been i 8, WiS. cecccces 10,000,000 00 
have passed a bill making such of the Banks of that State as | And there having heen euheomed ‘of thean about....... 9,740,008 2 
refused to pay specie for their bills, liable to the payment of | Leaving unredeemed of the first iceuc...-.+.4.., +» 250,137 79 
12 per cent. interest upon them so long es specie is refused— || The new emissions made in place of thore under the ac 

the cashier to enter the time of demand upon the bill, and enw bw emp bene wp ea oe ha eee Perf ° 

. | » bee . Oo ene last about. .....+ 5,502, 

the refusal of payment for 60 days to work a forfeiture of the Leaving outstanding of the second meg ros 147,166 #6 


charter. Also, making the Presidents and Directors of the 
Banks personally liable for the payment of the bills or de-' 
posites, and requiring each Bank to receive its own bills in 
payment. The yeas, 6n the passage of the bill were 43; | 
nays, 25. 

Michigan.—The Detroit Banks have suspended, and their 
example wil) probably be followed by all the others through: | 
out the State. In a note published in the Advertiser, 
by H. K. Sanger, Cashier of the Bank of Michigan, and 
John A. Welles, Cashier of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
he behalf of their respective boards of directors, it is 








And of the two old issues outstanding only... +.+0+ees+ 
The amount issued under the provisions of the Act of 
2d March, 1439, in... ...seeceeeeeeseeeeescees e+ 3,857,976 21 
Of this issue there has been redeemed..c..cceeessceees 869,400 00 
Leaving outstanding of this last inte .ccceseeessccees 2,987,870 21 
This leaves a balance of all outstanding, equal to only. .¢3,304,180 86 
LEVI WOODBURY, Seceretary of the Treasury. 


The Philadelphia Banks.—Yesterdoy was the usual day 
for declaring dividends by most of the Banks of the City, but 
with the exce: of the Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’, 
they all declined to declare any, in conformity with the law 


of the State upon the subject. [ Phil. N. A » Nov. 5. 
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TWENTY-ONE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE, 
Arrival of the Great Western. 

The steamship Great Wxstens, Capt. Hosken, arrived 
at New-York en Saturday night at 10 o’clock, in fourteen 
days and four hours from Bristol, with London dates to the 
evening of the 18th ult. The Commercial Intelligence is 
important. 

The Bank of the United States appears, through the 
geod management of Mr. Jaudon, to have surmounted all 
ite difficulties in Europe. Not only have the bills at first 
refused by Hottinguer & Ce. been fully honored through 
the intervention of the Rothschilds, but Mr. Jaudon has 
effected a three years’s loan of £500,000 for the Bank, on a 
pledge of Pennsylvania State Stocks. The Bank of Eng- 
land, the Barings, and the great American houses are be-| 


most authentic sources we learn but very unfavorable in- 
telligence respecting the American Stocks. Large quanti- 
ties dare not show their face in the market, and Bank 
Shares have been offered at 18, Some small investments 
have been made in those supposed to have a favorable 
standing, but they are entered into with the greatest cau- 
tion—so much so, as to draw the remark from an eminent 
broker, that if Securities as valid as our own Consols or 
Exchequer Bills were offered in the market with the word 
“ American” attached, no buyers would be found. 
[ Express. 
From the London Morning Post. 

The affair of the United States Bank agency may now 
be considered virtually concluded. ‘The advances propos- 
ed to be made to Mr. Jaudon by different capztalists will, 
we understand, be at the price already named, say 94 per 
cent.; but upon a plan somewhat different from what we 





lieved to be interested in this loan; but the funds appear to 
be farnished, directly or indirectly, by the the great house | 
of Hope & Co. of Amsterdam. The interest, commis- 
sions, &c. paid, it is said, wil! amount to something like 10 
per cent. 

The Bank of England stands firm, and will not suspend. 


mentioned yesterday. Bonds of the United States Bank, 
for three years or upwards, as may be determined upon, are 
to be given; the redemption of which, and the payment of 
interest, at 6 percent. per annum upon them, will be guar- 
anteed by the deposit of Pennsylvania State Stock in the 
hands of trustees. The double security of the Bank itself 
and the State of Pennsylvania is so ample, that, but for the 
peculiar position of the money market, there would and 


It is reducing its discounts and shortening its credits. It | could have been no hesitation in acceding to the terms of 


has refused to discount the paper of Country Banks. 
Business is depressed and langwid, and Cotton is lower, al- | 
though the stock on hand is far below that of last year.— | 
The market is pressed by holders, and the spinners are | 
little inclined to purchase, in the present state of affairs, 
and with a notice before them from the Government that 
they need do nothing for the China warket. Some is 


the agent in the first instance. There can be no doubt, 
however, from what has transpired, that important conces- | 
sions have been made to the moneyed interest during the | 
negociation. 
FRANCE. 

The news from the French Capital is up to the evening 
of the i6th. The general aspect of things was unfavora- 
ble to trade and commerce. ‘There was a general depres- 


| sion in business, and discounts were effected with difficulty. | 


bought on speculation, and a great deal for export. The || Bankers were not willing to take any bills beyond three 


sales of the last week at Liverpool were 23,140 bales, viz : || months. 


—10 Sea Island, at 18d@W« 10d; 20 stained at 6@8d; 
4930 Upland at 6@8d; 4770 Mobile at 6@7jd, and Ten- 
nessee, &c. at 5] @7d; 9,910 New Orleans at 5ja@sjd.— 
We quote Upland at 5j)@8d; Mobile 5j@n4d; Tenne+ 
see 5]@7d; New Orleans 5j@94d . fair to good fair Up- 
lands 62@7}; do Orleans 6]@74d. Estimated stock in 
Liverpool, 376,570 bales; same time last year, 447,340 
bales. 

The Money Market we consider rather better than at the 
date of previous advices. 

Tux Harvest throughout England is better than was 
anticipated, and, though much injared by the violent rains 
of the summer, is tolerable—fer better than that of last | 
year The apprehensions of a deficiency of bread-stutfs | 
are nearly at an end. 

The last accounts from Scotland and Ireland represent 
the harvest as far better than was anticipated. 

The Semaphore of Marseilles publishes a letter from 
Constantinople, dated 27th September, which states that 
the harvest had generally failed throughout the Ottoman 
empire, of the fine wheats in particular. The price of 
grain was increasing in the markets of the Black Sea.— 
‘The Government had contracted for a supply of wheat at 
Tagonrog, at 24f. the kilogramme. 

The business doing in American Securities continues to 
be ona limited scale, but a slight advance in sqme of them 
has taken place within the last few days. e following | 
are present quotations :— 

American State Stocks —New York Five Per Cents. 
1845 and 1850, 86@87; Pennsylvania 1964, 79@90; Ohio 
1856, 85@"6; Indiana 1561-66, 69270; Louisiana ( Baring 
& Co.) 1844-52, S7ake; Alabama 1553-66, 83e64; New 
York City Stocks 1858, 77478; United States Bank, £19, 
lds a LW. 

The Revenue.—The accounts of the revenue for the | 

ear and quarter ending on the 10th inst. are satisfactory. | 

e increave oa the year is £1,713,971; on the quarter | 
£293,222. For the quarter in the customs there has been | 
an increase of £308,735, of £19,200 in the excise, and 
£9,278 in miscellaneous taxes, which, with two other items, 
make a total of £389,736, but from this there is to be ae- 
ducted a deficit of £96,614 in stamps, taxes, post office and 
crown lands, leaving the balance stated. 

The Harvest.—Upon the Continent generally the har- 
vest had been abundant, and some decline in prices had 
consequently followed. At Rostock, the crop of wheat 
and barley was particularly abundant and the quality very 
fine. Inthe Strasburg market, a rather serious decline 
had taken place in current prices, owing to the very favora- 
ble accounts of the gatherings from all quarters. The ac- 
counts from Dantzic and other provinces around state that, 
having been favored with much fine weather, the factors 
had at last been obliged to sell under former quotations, they 
believing now that the harvest would ,be plentiful. At 


| 
it 


| determination of Don Carlos to persist in his claim to the| 





| Several cargoes of Wheat had arrived at Marseilles 
from the ports of Italy and the Black Sea. The prices of 
Corn, however, in the markets in the vicimty of the Capi- 


| tal have not as yet diminished; the millers buy up all they | 


,can lay their hands on, at the same time holding hack their 
| flour, except on exorbitant terms, so that the 4/b. loaf still | 
| continues at 18 sous, and is likely to remain at that price | 
| for some time. 


American Securities—Latest Intelligence.—From the 


Espartero reduce Cabrera”—a subject on which some mis- 
giving seems to be entertained at Madrid as well as Paris. 
The autborities are shutting up most of the convents in the 
Basque provinces. The inhabitants were turned adrift.— 
Much anxiety was expressed for the issue of Espartero's 
movements against Cabrera. é 

The war against Cabrera, the London Times says, is deter- 
mined upon in good earnest. Espatero is marching against 
him with a large force preceded by Cabanero, that intrepid 
partisan, who was the first of Don Carlos’s officers who left 
the Basque provinces, and penetrated to the environs of 
Madrid. Cabanero served some time with Cabrera, and is 
well acquainted with the country in which that chieftain 
acts. Letters received at V’aris from Cabrera, represent 
him as undismayed at suca mighty preparations, and deter- 
mined to hold out to the last. This accuunt, it will be seen, 
conflicts somewhat with others. 

Loxpox, October 17.—The pacification of Spain has un- 
happily once more become an object of hope deferred. It 
was intimated lately that the Carlist chiefs, Cabrera and the 
Count D’Espagne, were about to follow the example of Mo- 
roto, and lay down their arms; but this statement has been 
contradicted, and it is now said that Cabrera has received 
large supplies of money, and that he is resolved to continue 
the war to the last, nothwithstanding the fearful odds against 
him. His position at Cantavieja is very strong ; but his most 
sanguine friends at Paris have great doubts whether, with only 
18,000 men, he will be able to withstand the two armies of 
Espartero and O'Donnell, the first consisting of 20,000 men, 
and the latter of 18,000. 


FROM THE EAST. 

From Constantinople, letters affirm that discord on the 
subject of armed intervention between the Porte and Mehemet 
Ali prevailed among the Ambassadors of the Five Powers. 

The latest intelligence from Constantinople, received at 
London, prior to the sailing of the Great Western, was to 








} the 23th September, and from Alexandria to the 26th. 


A few changes in the secondary functionaries at Constan- 
tinople, being scarcely worthy of being so considered, is the 
vnly news. They believed at Constantinople that [brahim 
| had orders to advance on the 26th—a very unlikely event. 


| 
| 


| The Turks had grown more reconciled to the absence of the 
| fleat, which was exhausting Mehemet Ali's coffers, although 
| he was half-paying, half-feeding, and thereby sadly discon- 
| tenting officers and crews. This will be seen from the letter 


A trifling decline in the price of bread, however, (a | of 8 correspondent at Alexandria. 


| farthing in the 4b. loaf) took place in Paris on Tuesday, | 
o 4th. 


The political news in France is unimportant.—There 
| were rumors of a change in the Cabinet, but they were 
| not believed to be well founded. | 
Further arrests of persons engaged in the insurrection }; 
of the 12th of May last had taken place. The arrest of M. | 
| Blangui, a leader im the insurrection, with several of his 
accomplices, occasioned considerable excitement. 

A frightful storm burst, on the 11th October. on the 
| town and environs of Limoges, destroying the produce of | 
|the harvest and vintage, and even the crop of chestnuts, | 
| which constituted ove of the principal resources of the 


The Alexandria correspondent of the London Morning 
Chronicle, under date of September 26, says : 

The Turkish fleet is still here, and will not be given up 
without a struggle. The crews are relaxing in the little dis- 
cipline they ever had ; both officers and men are most dis- 
contented with their position. As regards the latter, the ques- 
tion of interest to them is neither Russian nor Egptian; but 
they are no longer regularly paid, and are much worse fed 
than in the Sultan's service. With many of the officers I 
have conversed on the subject, and they openly express their 
indignation at their present position; but their ships are dis- 
armed, and under the guns of the fort and the Pacha’s fleet. 

In politics every thing awaits the decision of the Five Pow- 


| country. |jers. If unfavorable to Mehemet Ali, he will resist, unless in 


SPAIN AND FRANCE. i| 
| ‘The news from Spain is not of mack importance, al-_ 
| though Spanish affairs in France seem to be a matter of 


face of a very active and decided demonstration on'the part 
of Europe. He at present treats the matter lightly; and be- 
ing now convalescent, (having been for some days seriously 





| public interest. \ 
| The Paris National says, poritively, that Don Carlos has | 
| authorized nis agent at Paris, the Marquis de Labrador, to! 
| recognise in his name the government of the Queen of| 
| Spain, aud to write officially to Cabrera and the Count de |) 
| Espagne, ordering them to lay down their arms. The || 
same paper says that several persons high in place in) 
France, proposed torcreate a loan for Spain on the rev- 1 
!ennes of Crba and the Philippine islands being guaranteed | 
for the interest. Marshal Soult listens to the proposal, || 
) but neither Rothschild nor Aguado will have anything to do 
|with it The National adds that the passports of Don 
| Carlos are only retained antil an answer be received from || 
Vienna, respecting his proposed residence in the Austrian | 
dominions. A Berlin paper, however, says that the Prince | 
has asked for a refuge in the Prussian dominions. 
The National and the Capitole criticise bitterly « letter of 
the Marquis de Labrador: The former deduces from it the | 


Spanish Crown, and the consequent protracted duration ay 
the civil war of that country. The latter journal, which the 
London Times says is at least the self-elected organ of the | 
Bonapartes, (as it is positively the instrument of Russia,) 
condemns the unfeeling terms in which the Marquis referred 
to the fate of Napoleon—" nailed to the rock of St. Helena, 
where he died, devoured by remorse.” 

San Sepastian, Sept. 26.—Our news from Navarre by 
this day’s post is, indeed, extremely satisfactory, as it brings 
us the confirmation of the total submission of the province of 
Navarre, the last garrison of which has acknowledged the 
authority of the Queen and Constitution. 

At Madrid, on the 9th of October, great preparations were 
in progress for the celebration of the birth-day of the Queen 
(the 10th of October.) The prevailing belief was that the 











Stettin a like opinion prevailed. % 





Ministers would be able to bold their places, “‘ provided that 


ill,) has started ona little tour to Delta, by which he will 
escape the persecution of the diplomatists. 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

The Augsburgh Gazette of the 9th instant contains a letter 
from Alexandria, dated the 16th September, in which Mehe- 
met Ali is represented as more than ever resolved not to abate 
one jot of his pretensions. The letter states that one of the 
Pacha’s couriers arrived on the 14th at Alexandria from Con- 
stantinople, bringing letters to the Viceroy from the Sultan, 
the Sultana Valide, the Grand Vizier Chosrew, and Halil 
Pacha. The two Ministers earnestly entreat the Viceroy to 
restore the fleet, and overwhelm him with title and compli- 
ments, which seemed to have a contrary effect on Mehemet, 
as he sent off couriers on the 16th with orders to Ibrahim to 


| march at once upon Constantinople. Ibrahim, it was said, 


had issued proclamations setting forgfthat he fought under 
the banners of the Prophet, to restore the glory of Islamism, 
and that all Europe was consequently against him. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Great Western made her last trip out in a little less 
than 13 days. She brings on her return trip 120 passengwrs. 
The British Queen, which was to sail on the Ist inst. had 
nearly 200 berths engaged. She arrived on the 13th ult. 
making the passage in 13 days 20 hours. 

Mr. G. Vandenhoff, a son of the distinguished tragedien 
now in this country, made his first appearance on any stage 
at Covent Garden on the 14th October. The part of ‘ Leon,,’ 
in ‘ Rule a Wife and have a Wife,’ was played. The critics 
say he is a respectable but not a striking actor. 

The hereditary Prince (Ernest) and Prince Albert of Saxe 
Cobourg Gothe landed at the tower at four o'clock on Thurs- 
day the 19th, from the continent. Their Highnesses and suite 
were conveyed in two of the Queen's landaus to the 
mews at Pimlico, and shortly afterwards left town, with their 
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suite, in two of the royal carriages and four, for Windsor || dential arrangements, but is entirely owing toa series of con- 
Castle, on a visit to the Queen. _ | tingencies, which ought not to have been admitted into cal- 

The Queen has directed that the debts of her late royal | culation, will concentrate all his strength, and inspire such 
father, the Duke of Kent, should be liquidated from her Ma- || energy into his people as to prevent the Khyber Pass or at 
jesty’s privy purse. This payment has been effected, and | all events Kabool falling the easy a of Shah Soojah 
the creditors of his late Royal Highness have presented an, that has been anticipated, for Dost Mahomed is an acknow!l- 
address to her Majesty, chrough Sir Henry Wheatley, ex- || edged able warrior, and will prove bis right to this character 





| Ventura, much will depend. It would appear from the latest 
jadvices, that the adverse partisans had alreadycome to blows. 
| In respect to our operations in Cabool, the dvuth of Runjeet 
Sing has been timely; it will open to us an easy and direct 
route to the Indus, through a country abounding with sup- 
plies; and had it happened earlier in the campaign, Dost 
Mahomed would doubtless have availed himseit of the op- 








pressing their gratetul sense of this proof of her Majesty’s before he has done with the Army now in the field; tbat 





spontaneous liberality. 

The Conference of Berlin on the German Customs Union 
has terminated its sittings, but the tariff for the coming year 
is not yet made known. 

The Queen Regent of Spain, desirous to give the wife of 
Genera! Espartero a special proof of her esteem and friend- 
ship, has appointed her Maid of Honor to Queen Isabel IT. 
3 addressed to her the decree conferring that distinction 
upon her entirely written with her own hand. 

The American Minister and Mrs. Stevenson left their resi- 
dence on Tuesday in Portland-place for Wales and the north 
of England. 

A marriage between the Duke de Nemours and the Prin- 
cess Thevrinda of Leuchtenburg, daughter of Prince Eugene 
and sister-in-law of the Emperor Nicholas, is spoken of at 
Paris. 

Mrs. Charles Matthews has published volumes 3 and 4 of 
her memoirs of her husband, che celebrated comedian. The 
London papers make cupious extracts, and speak of the 
volumes as abounding with interesting matter. 

The King of Holland was about being married tothe Coun- 
tess Uutremont. 

The Marquis of Huntly, a Scottish peer, has failed for 
£600,000, and retired to France. 

BRITISH INDIA. 

We have a file of Bombay papers to July 21. The view 
which they present, of the state of things in British India and 
the neigh!oring countries, is unfavorable to a speedy udjust- 
ment of the pending ditkculties. Not only was the exped:- 
tionary army, which marched into Atighanistan, embarrassed 
ia its operations by the scarcity of provisions and the bostil- 
ity of several of the neighboring tribes, but there was a pros- 
pect of a war with the Scindians, and also with the Burmese. 
As late as June 18th, the army had not lett Candabar, and it 
was expected to encounter serious obstacles before entering 
Caboo!. We annex a few extracts: [Journal Comm. 

From the Agra Jouraal, July 20. 

Army of the Indus.—We last week stated, on the author- 
ity of a Supplement to the Deiki Gazette, that the army had 
marched from Candahar, in three detachments, on the 15th, 
16th, and 17th of June; and the Delhi Gazette received yes- 
terday, perseveres in this statement. We have ourselves re- 
ceived a letter direct from Candahar, which left it on the 18th 
ult. stating that the army had not marched up to that date, 
and that the order, directing the march of the force, was 
countermanded. The army was therefore stationary. It is 
not improbable that rumors of the Persian force approaching 
Herat had reached head quarters, and caused a change of 
measures; part of the troops will most likely soon move in 
that direction. The Mission te Kamran Shah had not taken 
its departure; and it was strongly rumored in camp, that 
Dost Mahomed had given in to the terms proposed by our 
Government. Lieut. Simpson hed laid out more than tive 
lacs of rupees fur grain at Candahar—a fine windfall for the 
citizens. The troops were on full allowance of provisious. 
A Candaharian had been blown frown a gun, for an attempt 
to murder one of the Bunneeahs of the force. 

From the Delhi Gazette, July 17. 

We have been favored with a letter from a friend at Simla, 
with the following information: we lay it before the public, 
mot a mot, as it comes from a source un which we place some 
dependence. 

A letter has been intercepted from the Ameers of Scinde 
to Dost Mahomed; this was managed through the zeal and 
intelligence of a young Officer (we are not permitted to pub- 


| Britons (for the Shah, the impotent, impudent Shah must 


portunity te engage in a popular war withthe Sikhs, an order 
| to recover Peshawar and invade the Punjab. 


be thrown aside in such argument) will eventually séale the) The military operations in Caboolistan continue unimpeded 
walls of Kabool there can be no doubt, but not without aj by any other obstacles than those of the climate, and want of 
stubborn opposition ! | supplies. Complaints are made that our Government has 
From the Agra Ukbbar, July 13, || been deceived, in respect to the actual capacity of the coun- 
The political horizon, wo use the appropriate phrase, is | try te subsist an army; it is certainly less abundant im the 
darkening around us, and assuming daily a more ominons ap- Hecessanes of life than persons who deny the practicability 
pearance. We are actually engaged in an expedition of un- | of an invasion of India had even calculated upon. Some 
precedented magnitude and expense, and the last intelligence | deductions must be made trom these complaints on the score 
trom Bucmah leaves scarcely a doubt, that we shall soon be | of present suffering; and it must be remembered that our 
at war with that power. The statement given in our last of amy is accompanwd by a large body of supernumeraries, 
three armies under the commund of three of the Burmese | “ho consume provisions, though they do not hgbt: the Ben- 
King’s sons, having marched towards three different points on £4! division, consisting of seven thousand men, have twenty- 
our frontier, has been confirmed by the Singapore paper. , ¢ight thousand followers ! 
Against Jhoudpore, the chief principality and rallying point | It appears that the conquest of Candatar, and the estab- 
ot Rajpootana, a force is now under equipment; the detected | lishment of Shah Shooja in the ancient capital of his family, 
teeachery of the Scindian Chieis has determined the Gov- have been accomplished without strugele,—nay, it seems, 
eruor General to reduce Hydrabad and Khelat: and lastly the | irom the official despatches of the British envoy, Mr. Mec- 
Nepaulese, if we can rely upon information from Simla, await | naghten, that the Shah had merely to take quiet possession ; 
but ah opportunity, such for instance, as a war with Burmah, that, when in advance of the troops, and accompanied only 
to commence hostilities against us. Here then are we either by the mission and his personal retinue, he was met at every 
ia actual warfare or ure threatened with it, from every quar hundred yards by bands of well-mounted and well-armed 
ter of the Empire, East, West, North and South, a sufficiently | men, all tendering their alleg.ance to bis majesty, * whilst the 
delicate position without distrusting our great resources, or peaceable inbabitants ot the country assembled in crowds, 
| the firmness and caution of the Governor General. The | and manifested their joy atthe Shah's restoration in the most 
Cabool Expedition, wears a less encouraging appearance than’ unqualified terms.’ The sirdars of Candahar are either 
it recently did. Kamran is hostile to us, a large body of vagabonds without troops, and almost without retainers, or 
Persians, it ig now contident!y rumored, are at Herat, and | fugitives in Persia; and Dost Mahomed has quitted Cabool, 
Dost Mahomed will strike a blow for his cazatal, the dastardly | and, probably, on the approach of our troops, wall fly from 
desertion of the Sikhs having allowed him to concentrate lis Ghizni, Neither of those chiefs seems to have possessed any 
strength upon it. Our army on the other band, is badly com- | held upon the affections of his subjects ; they governed upon 
manded, ill provisioned, becoming deficient ia equipment, | Asiatic principles, which are destructive of every other bond 
more dispirited than ussured, thorougtiy isosated and cut off of attachment than that species of instinct which reverences 
from all succor. Under these circumstances nothing but the | a particular family, and to that they had no claim. 
Most prompt and vigorous proceedings can ensure that cer- There is some reason to suspect, what indeed might have 
tainty of success, which our positionrenders ubsulutely neces- 4,0, easily foreseen, that the Ameers of Scinde repent of 


sary. No time should be lost (not an hour in overtures) in 
investing Cabool, taking 1 and reducing the country around, 
after the most summary military‘fashion. This is the only 
course that willbe appreciated by Dost Mahomed or Kamran, 
or remove the arrogance our usual pacific proceedings are 
caiculated'to inspire. We know not either it the recal of Su 
John Keane would not be expedient: he evidently possesses 
little of the confidence of the Army, and equally little of the 
judgement required in the critical situation he is placed in. 
His error before Hydrabad has rendered a second expedivion 
into Scinde necessary, and this view has, we understand, 
been taken by the Governor General of that affair. Here 
too a series ot quick and decided operations can alone bring 
the war to a conclusion, conducive ester to our safety or the 
credit of our arms. The reduction of Hydrabad would won- 
derfuliy dispose the Burmese tyrant to keep the peace to- | 
wards us; as well as his allies the Nepaulese. 

We are evidently at present near a crisis, when our hold 
of India must either be weakened or more: than ever strength- 
ened, and with a good cause, abundant resources and a pru- | 
dent and firm Governor General, we do not doubt as to the 


their submission to the humiliating terms in-posed upon them, 
and are ready to engage in hostilities agninst us. 

On the other side of India, the movements of the Burmese 
ave evidently warlike. If the usurper of Ava has a motive 
or object for a quarrel with us, he will act with great indis- 
cretion if he omit to profit by the present moment, when a 
large part of our army is at a distance, and when a reverse 
would be attended with most disastrous consequences to us. 
These considerations, probably, influence the Scindean Gov- 
ernment, as well as the refractory states of Rejpootana, and 
even those malcontents, who, in vanous ports of our own 
territories, seem laboring to produce intestine disturbances. 
A formidable conspiracy hos been detected and put down in 
the Decean; incendiaries are said to be in motion in the 
Jengal provinces, and the ballads current amongst our native 
subjects, show that the nature and extent of the hazards to 
which English supremucy is exposed do not escape their no- 
tice, or excite much of their sympathy. 





From Texenivre.—Capt. Pitman, of the brig Retrieve, of 


result. .But not to leave the least to chance, whatever is done Baltimore, 25 days from Teneriffe, bound to Baltimore, ar- 
must be done quickly, opposition must be put down by the | rived in Hamptoa Roads, reports that when he left the Island 
strung hand, and the paramount power of India must assume there were great rejoicings, bonfires and illuminations, on ac- 
the position that becomes her. Our forbearing pacific policy |) count of the intelligence from Spain. He did not learn the 
has embrviled us with Burmab, Nepaul, China, Jhoudpore | wature of the news, but it was no doubt the departure of Don 
and Scinde, and similar effects will follow a longer persever | Carlos from Spain, and the prospect of a speedy termination 
ance in a similar course. | of the civil dissensions. 

The London Asiatic Journal for October takes a more|| Capt. P. states that the brig Two Friends, Capt. Durkee, 


lish his name) of the Bengul Army, but we may add the hope | cheerful view of the state of things in India. ‘The editor | from New-Orleans, and formerly the Gilbert, of Baltimore, 


that the Government will handsomely reward his services. 

It would now seem that an open rupture with the Scind-! 
ians is inevitable; indeed so prevalent is this belief among . 
the troops beyond the Indus, that it has raised the spints of 
the whole Corps d’Armec; it is also said, and this report is 
borne out by many circumstances, that the Persians have 
actually reached Herat with an army of forty or fifty thousand 
men; this at all events confirms the intelligence which has 
been received by the overland mail. 

Confirmatory of the above rumors, Government has received 
an express from Bhooj (the seat of the British Resident in 
Scinde) which puts it in possession of the intrigues of the 
Ameers ; we may therefore look for the immediate assembly 
of a force for the subjugation of the Scinde states and— 
though it has hardly been remarked on as yet, the fact wiil 
not escape future animadversion,—that Sir John Keane, on 


however at the time of its publication, could not have beer 
in possession of so recent datesas the above. He says,— | 
The long-expected and oft-reported death of the ruler oi | 


was seized at Santa Cruz by the U.S. Consul and the Spanish 
authorities, on suspicion of being u slaver. [| Balt. Chron. 


the Punjab, [Kunjeet Singh) at this critiesal epoch—which)) From Vena Crvz—We learn from Capt. Biscoe of the 
has removed the only really independent native potentate of Anne Eliza, that the French brig Nainde had just received on 
India—is an event of great moment. The peculiar circum- board the last instalment of the 600,000 agreed to be paid to 
stances in which this event has taken place, may disappoint) France by the Mexican Government. The conducta convey- 
| the prognostics which have been so confidently formed with ing the above instalment to Vera Cruz, from the capital, not 
| respect to its consequences to the peace of India. Our ar-) having arrived the day previously appointed for its payment, 
|| mies are now in the field; a large force may without incon-| the French consul called on the command of Vera Cruz, and 

venience (rather the contrary) be promptly marched into the threatened to protest the following day. He was answered 
| Sikh dominions; our Government is engaged jointly with that there was no occasion for such a roceeding, as the 
, that of the Punjab in an enterprise from which the latter ex-| money was ready for him. The commercial houses in Vera 
|| pects to reap some advantage, either by the addition of new | Cruz subscribed the amount immediately, and lent it to the 
|| territory, or by being secured in the possession of that con- |) Government until the conducta should arrive, which was then 
|| quered from the Afighans ; and the recent intercourse between | on the road, about 30 lengues distant from Vera Cruz. The 


landing in Seinde, instead of acting up to his instructions, | the Governor General of British India and Runjeet Singh, | money was paid to the French consul on the very day it be- 
patched up a treaty with the headstrong chiefs of this coun- || and the stipulations made by treaty respecting the succession || came due. 


try, which common sense ought to have wold the dullest of his ||to the Sikh gadi, are sureties for the maintenance of tran-| 


suite must soon fall to pieces. 


th ) No news from the capital. The republic was in a state of 
|quillity. On the other hand, the weak character of Kurruck || tranquillity, the Federalists having been completely put down. 


It is not therefore too much to conceive that Dost Ma-|| Sing, the legitimate heir, and the ambitious qualities of The central Government were more firmly established than 


, aware of the succor he may expect from Scinde and || Shere Sing, the 


adopted son, who expected to succeed Kun-| before. The Congress, however, were proceeding to reform 


Persia, and with his knowledge that the advance of the Jeet, will supply elements of discord and contention. On the | the Constitution agreeably to the expressed ”" of the ex- 
4 


British Army bas not been aided by scientific or even prue 


decision of the Sikb army, ur of its commander, Genera! || President, Santa Anna. 
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NEW-YORK. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

7 tn the absence of the Editor when our last paper went to ‘ 
ove or two remarks were inserted which do not accord fully with his 
sentiments—not, however, by the esteemed literary friend who kindly 
assumed a general charge of its columus. Io seular, the remarks 
in respect to the two New Eras, he desires to disclaim—bearing hard, 
asthey do, on ove of those personal aud family-political quarrels with 
which it is hit aim to have as little to do as possible. He offers no 
opinion ast the merits of the contreversy in question, 

Had the Editor been at home, he would aleo have stated that the 
poweriul dramatic sketch, inserted originally in that paper, was from 
tue pen of the literary friend whose former contributions— The 
lrother,’ * Letters of a Monomaniac,’ &c. have been read with marked 
futerest by thousands, Those of our readers who may be tempted to 
peruse it again will please amend the last line as follows 

“ Yes! yes!—ah! ah'!—saved! saved!" 
‘The two last words were omitted in the printed copy by a mistake 
©. the compositor. They are essential to a clear understaading of the 
o vtract —4 Will the author favor us with acall when convenient?) 

The lines of * W. H. M.’ will appear in our next. 

* The Page and the Italian’ is accepted, with thanks. 

‘The Festival’ will probably appear in our next. 

Lines * To Miss J. A. G.’ are declined. 

* The Principles of Legislation, No. 1.’ (Cato) does not strike us fa- 





vorably. If the author has any truth to communicate, he will find st || gence Mr.C. de 


tur better to state it in the fewest words possible, eschewing ambitious | 
tropes and ponderous metaphors. His Introductory essay will do no | 
good, if published. If the author has any thing new to offer, let him | 
state it concisely, and we shall probably publish it. 


| 
} 
' 
' 
| 


The Southern Literary Messenger reached us this month 
with its accustomed promptness; and we are tempted to a 
samble over its pages by the consideration that of the many || 
Magazines on our table this is most justly entitled to the | 


character of an Original one. Others there are which more | 


pointless essay, though conveying some valuable ideas. 

“ An Anniversary Address befure the Richmond Lyceum, || 
by Rev, E. H. Chapin,” is one of those sound, instructivees | 
says which have contributed so much and so justly to the high 
fame of the Messenger, and we trust something to its patron 
age also. Its leading proposition asserts that ‘Intelligeace | 


|| from such diffusion. 





carefully eschew selections, if that be an object; but the 
Messenger has the more distinctive, positive character—it is f 
evidently modeled on no predecessor in the arduous path of | 
literary adventure in search of popularity and fame; it is 
unique in itself and seems to represent, if it does notembody, | 
the intellect of a broad division of the Union. We have read i 
the number before us, and shall speak of its various contribu || 
tions, i} 
“The Island of Candia” is the subject of the first prose | 
paper, from the pen of Hon, Lewis Cass, our Minister to! 
France, who spent the summer of "37 in a tour of the Medi \ 
terranean, Asia Minor, &c. This article enters fully into the | 
history, geography, topography, statistics and present condi- 
tion of the ancient Crete, giving a full and satisfactory account: 
of this once renowned and flourishing, but now wretched isle. | 


We shail tarry by the way to glean a few facts from this paper. | know what argument means. We are sceptical as to the | 


Ancient Crete, which was a powerful Kingdom in the ear- 
liest ages of dawning civilization and an enlightened prosper- | 
ous Republic throughout one thousand years afterward—after 
passing successively under the yoke of the Romans, the || 
Arabs, the Greek Empire, the Latins, the Venetians and the | 
Turks, has become an appendage of that ‘basest of King- 
Its ‘ hun- | 
dred cities’ are now no more; its fleets, armies, and millions | 


doms,’ Egypt, or rather a possession of its de#pot. 


ef people have passed away; the one million to which it was 
reduced at the time of the Venetian supremacy, was brought | 
down to two hundred and eighty thousand while under the | 
peaceful sway of the Porte; and this remnant has been cut |! 
down to one hundred and seventy thousand since the breaking | 
out of the Greek Revolution. Of these 130,000 are Greeks, | 
and 40,000 Mahometans. Formerly one of the granaries of 
the East, it does not now produce its own wheat; and even 





the olive, its most natural and remunerating product, is not 
fully gathered, but wastes where its grows. Its wine,'dil, 
and other productions for which it was formerly distinguish 

ed, are now dwindled to a nominal amount. Its exports are 
reduced to $1,125,000 per annum ; its revenue is less than 
$400,000.—Mr. Cass intimates an opinion that the famous 
Siege of Candia (the capital) in 1667-9, was a greater strug 

gle than the world-sung Siege of Troy in the olden time ; and 
we are 80 presumptuous as to agree with him.—Enough of 
Candia: return we to the Messenger. 

“ My Books Unpacked,” by J. F. Otis, is an appreciating 
criticism on Beaumont's Tragedy of ‘ Valentinian.” We copy 
from the conclusion the following fine old stanzas, after the 
quaint conceit of the Sixteenth Century : 

“ Hence, all your vain delights! 
As short as are the nights, 
Wherein you spend your folly: 
There's nought in this life sweet, 
If a man would live to see’t, 
But only melancholy ! 





Ob! sweetest melancholy ! 


“ Welcome! fulded arms, ard fixed eyes! 
A sigh, that, piercing, mortifies ! 
A look, that’s fastened to the ground! 
A tongue, chained up without a sound. 
Fountain heads—and pathless groves— 
Piaces which pale Passion loves. 


“ Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and owls: 
A midnight bell, a parting groan— 
These are the sounds we feed upon. 
Then stretch our bones in a still, gloomy valley, 
Nothing's so dainty sweet as dainty melancholy!” 


“ Letters from out the Old Oak, No. LL.” is a desultory and 





| 


is essentially requisite tothe I’rosperity of a Nation.’ Intelli- | 
fines as ‘ the clear perception of Truth and Duty 


| and the universal diffusion of this perception.’ Buyt, though 


he begins, he does not end with abstrac’ truths; he goes for- 
ward to show how Intelligence may be so diffused, and what 
means will conduce to as well as what advantages will result | 
The great truths he advocates are clear- | 
ly, forcibly, and not too verbosely presented. He has done | 
the cause of Knowledge a service, and deserves the thanks of | 
its votaries. 
“ Amram, the Seeker of Oblivion,” is the next prose arti-| 
cle; an ill-concocted, extravagant, and crude production.— | 
The writer appears to have undertaken to write a story, not | 


| to illustrate a truth or enforce a principle. It is a failure. 


“An Examination of ’hrenology,” in a review of Dr. | 
Sewall’s two Lectures against the Science of Skulls, is the | 
next article. The reviewer follows his author with surpassing 


|| servility, and advances nothing of bis own except his intro- | 


ductory assertions, of which the following may serve as a! 


specimen: 

“OF all the visionary fabrics wigich have ever been con- | 
structed by the ingenious or supported by the credulous, few 
can be mentioned that are more completely baseless than this, | 
[Phrenology.] With just enough of novelty to engage the | 
anxious—of originality to entrap the superficial,” Ke. &e. | 


This writer has not yet learned to argue, if, indeed, he | 


truth of the so-called science ; but we cannot the less under- 
stand and feel the incapacity of euch anassailant. The sum- | 
mary view given of Dr. Sewall’s objections to Phrenology, 
however, renders this article a valuable one. 


“The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence” jsagain | 
considered, by a writer who mainiains—not the mere fact 
that such a Declaration was actually promulged in North | 
Carolina before that of Congress, for this is not disputed— | 
but that it contained the identical parallel expressions after- | 
ward embodied in Mr. Jefferson's document. He explains | 
that the Charlotte Resolutions of 1775, discovered -by Mr. | 
Peter Force in anold newspaper, were something totally dis 


tinct from the Mecklenburz Declaration—the work of a Come | 


mittee of Safety. He geems to have the right of the ques-| 
tion, though a partial view of the evidence had before led us | 
to a contrary opinion. 

“The Bachelor Beset” is an extravagant, ridiculous cari- 
cature, in which the writer travels out of the bounds of pos- 
sibility in keen pursuit of the ludicrous. Hecan hardly do so| 
badly a second time. 

“ An Address before the Maryland Horticultural Society 
by Z. Collins Lee,” is good of its kind. 

“Pauline Blenlis, or the Disappointed Bridegroom,” is! 
the best tale in the number, though in its main incident in-| 
fected with the prevailing vice—improbability. 

“* National Melodies of America,” by Geo. P. Morris and 
Charles E. Horn, are made the theme of three pages—we 
must think most absurdly. Gen. M. has written some passa- 
ble verses, but if he 1s a poet we are certainly no critic. The 
ludicrous gravity with which this little collection is styled a 
National work of importance, Xc. is a downright impesition 
on that portion of the public who will take itin sober earnest. 

“Pére Lachaise” is the hackneyed theme of a very good 
essay, which we propose copying. 

We have thus spoken of all the prose articles of the Mes- 


| 
" 
| 


Ul 


lof New Publications. We have not room to speak of the 
| verse, but there is little worthy of especial notice, save Prof. 
| Longfellow’s ‘ Beleaguered City,’ which we have copied.— 
| There are some reasonable stanzas by Mrs. Seba Smith, the 
| Milford Bard, and Mrs. Lydia J. Pierson; but the large re- 
|mainder we little love; and we caution the Messenger not 
to relapse into its former habit of adding considerably to ‘ our 
| National steck of bad Poetry.’ This is a blemish which a 
little fortitude may avoid, and which the high character of 
|\the Messenger should by no means tolerate. (Published by 
T. W. White, Richmond, Va.) 





‘ Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine.’—No. V. of this work 
opens with a Lecture on ‘‘ Commercial Integrity,” by Judge 
Hopkinson. Art. If. on “The Moral End of Business,” is 
a review of Rev. O. Dewey's ‘ Moral Views of Commerce, 
Society and Business,’ and consists mainly of extracts from 
that excellent work. Art. III. is a lecture on “ Leisure—its 
Uses and Abuses,” by Rev. G. W. Bethune. Art. IV. 
“Commerce and Protection,” by H. Greeley. Art. V. 
“Popular Suggestions on the Principles of the Law ot 
Guaranty and Suretyship,” by Daniel Lord, Jr. Art. VI. 
** Mercantile Law Cases.” Art. VII. “ Memoir of Matz:hew 
Carey.’ So much for the original papers, of which we have 
only time to speak vhus hastily. To these are added some 
twenty pages of Mercantile Statisticse—Table of Gold Coins; 
Bank Statistics ; Commercial Regulations ; Mercantile Mis- 
cellanies, &c. A hasty perusal bas impressed us that the 
number is one of substantial interest and practical value to 
the mercantile community. (Freeman Hunt, 144 Fulton st.) 


‘ Alfred de Rosann; or the Adventures of a French Gen- 
tleman; by George W. M. Reynolds.'—This appears to be 
one of the average fashionable novels, and will be read by 
those who bave taste and leisure for such occupation. We 
do not happen to have, and can therefore say little more of 
it, except that it is published by Carey & Hart, Philadelphie, 


| and for sule by Carvill & Co., Broadway. 





ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
LETTER VII. 
To the Hon.N. Jones, M. C. New-York, Nov. 8, 1839. 

Sir,—Throughout those strictures which I have hitherto produced 
on the peculiarities of the English verb, 1 am induced to expect, at 
least, your concurrence in the fact, that I have differed materially 
from those views which have been usually promulgated; as well as 
geverally if not universally entertained on this subject. How far I 
have succeeded, remains for you and a discriminating public to judge. 
One point, however, seems to be clearly decided, even without recur- 
rence to the laws of mode and figure: namely, that if my theories be 
correct, those previously and still generally inculcated must be incor- 
rect; hence follows the uverring conclusion, that, on this subject, 
“the blind have (to the present) been leading the blind;” and asa 
natural result, “ both have fallen into the ditch " of error. 

Do not, sir, I beseech of you, suppose that my language, in this in- 
stance, is the offspring of either arrogaace or conceit. No, sir; such 
ingredients, particularly in literary pursuits, are far beneath my con- 
sideration;—no; 1 merely mean to say, that on so eminently impor- 
tant a subject as the structure of our language, I tave produced theo- 
ries, which, although nerel, are important ;—which, though strange, 
are true; and therefore worthy of serious attention, as necessary ma- 
terials towards the production of a just and appropriate representa- 
tion of sentiment—hitherto (I fearlessly assert) unattainable ; at least, 
in pDumerous instances. 
| Did this assertion require further proofs in support of its import, I 

hesitate not to say, that I could sustain it with an almost endless va- 
| riety of them. However, as such a course would, at present, be not 
‘ only inconvenient, but unnecessary, I shall content myself with the 
| ensuing additional instances. And firstly, I observe, that unswitadle 
applications of certain verbs, (more particularly those of passive con- 
struction,) arise from the impropriety of attributing to inanimate sub- 
jects those properties peculiar only to intelligence. In this respect, 
the following constructions are exceptionable: “ That a FALSEHOOD 
should be sworn, to injure another, is impious and horrible.” —Clarke. 
| A falsehood may be stated, and a reson muy impiously swear to its 
| teuth ; but the falsehood (itself) cannot be sworn; unless we admit 

that it possesses intellectual capacity. A PeRson may be swern to the 
| truth or faleehood of a dep ; but a DeProsrTion (itself) cannot 
| be sworn. We shoald therefore suy, “ That a Person should swear, 
or be sworn, to the truth of a falsehood is impious and horrible.” 

Again: speaking of relative pronouns, Mr. Murray says, that— 
“When the relative and verb Aave been determined to agree with 
either of the nomiaatives,” &c. The verb to determine, which, in 
this instance, is improperly introduced, and compelled to assume a 
| passive instead of an intransitive construction, represents the deter- 

mination as vested in the relatice and verd; not in the speaker or 
writer thus supposed to employ them, as was intended. This lan- 
guage, provided the introduction of the verb to determine becomes 
indispensable, should be—“ When we (the speakers or writers) de- 





' 








senger save No. VI. of Combe’s Lectures and a few Notices 


termine that the relative and verb shall agree,” &e. The phrase, 
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ee —— as ee ee — 
© This question ie disposed to puzzle me,” should be, “ This question | ling is twelve pence ;’ ‘ The nuisance is the rabble ;’ ‘ His meat was | yes, it is on Monite—this degradation, we trust never will 
is calculated to puzzle me ;” inasmuch as THE QUESTION, as an inani- | locusts.’ | have the impudence again to show their faces in her streets, 


' 





mate and unintelligent thing, p no disposition; and theref Nouns thus situated are in epposition ; or, at least, intended to be | [t is a transaction, under all the circumstances, of the most 
is not disposed. Of similar misconstruction is the ensuing common || so. Now, as plural nouns cannot be placed in apposition to singular | revolting character, and the actors in it can never hope to be 
expression, employed by persons ongeged ~¢ aye pursuits: \ ones, nor ney . apposition a — —_ re- | forgiven by the citizens of Mobile. 

“The scHoot will epen or reopen on the 20th inst.” S open oF rée- | mains to supplied by some words understood. ‘Thus, the first ex- | Pega a 

open is an ACTIVE TRANSITIVE verb, it should afect some object; & | ample is equivalent to ‘ Twelve pence are equal to one shilling,’ not The Florida War -—A writer in the Army and Navy 
circumstance which it fails, in this case, to accomplish. Tae,;scHoot i * Twelve pence are one shilling ;’ because, no number of pence is a H Chronicle, discoursing on the best manner of condueting 
will not open or reopen any thing; the ProrareToR may. The lan- || shilling, any more than a substance is itself, and a different one, at | OPerations in Florida, makes the following admissions, the 


guage should therefore be, “ The school will be opened or reopened on | more remarkable from coming, as we suppose, fron, an offi- 
the 20th inst.;” and sy the proprietor understood. The expression, || 
“He was drunk last night,’ affords a ludicrous instance in this, or || 
nearly a similar respect. It signifies that ‘He was absorbed or swal- || 
lowed last night.’ This should be, ‘He was drunken last night ;’ thus | 
expressive of his state or quality ; that is, a drunken person. | 

In support of these remarks, I must observe that, as every 4GENT, | 
rendered capable of action through the medium of any acTIVE TRANS- 
1T1ve verb, will receive or endure a similar activn, through the same 
verb, PassivELY employed,—so would the agents, in the cases pro- | 
duced, if unexceptionably constructed. For example: ‘I give,’ can | 
be rendered, ‘I am given ;* ‘I tore.’ 1 was torn ;* ‘He may conquer,’ 
“He may Be conquered ;’ ‘It dissolves,’ ‘lt 1s dissoleed.’ This doc- | 
trine will not apply in the instances already noticed; because, as 8 | 

Jalschood cannot swear, neither can it BE sworn; and cousequently, | 
as the relative and verb cannot determine, neither can THEY we deter- 
mined. To say, ‘When the relative aud verb have been prepared to 
agree,’ would be appropriate and grammatical language. (The figure | 
Metonomy does not apply here.) And, with respect to the expres-— 
sion, ‘ He was drunk last night,’ as already introduced, I must remark, 
that we as properly say, ‘Wine wes drunk, —not a PERSON, as we 
should improperly say, * Wixe was drunken or insbriated,’ instead of 
“A person was drunken or inebriated.’ On this principle, the lan- 
guage, ‘I drank his health,’ ix evidently not less inconsistent than ‘I 
ate his health.’ This should be,‘ I drank roor rowaagps his health.’ | 

On some ocea-iens, we find actize constructions of verbs improperly | 
employed is passive senses: as,‘ These are the persons who compose 
the «+s :whly,'—* This timber makes charcval ;’ instead of, ‘ These are 
the persons of whom the assembly is composed,’—* Charedal is made 
of this timber.’ In accordance with this erroneous principle, we find | 
the active participle of the verb to want frequently introduced for the 
possivce participle of the same verb. Thus,‘ You are wenting in the 
garden by Thomas,’ instead of, ‘ You ere wanted iu the garden.’ The 
propriety of this correction will be obvieus, when we admit the prin- 
ciple, that active participles govern nouns and pronouns in the same 
manner as the verbs from which they are derived ; while, on the con- 
trary, passive participles possess no goverument whatsoever. Under 
this admission, the language, ‘You are wanting in the garden,’ must 
signify that ‘ You are wanting something in the garden ;’ inasmuch as 
the active (transitive) participle must be followed by sume object, 
which it necessari!y governs or affects; while the expression, ‘ You 
@re wented in the garden,’ meaos, agreeably to the intent for which 
it is designed, that ‘ You are wanted in the garden sy another per- 
aon.’ On this poiat, both Blair and Johuson have erred. 

Overlooking, as too tedious for individual inspection, the many in- 
accuracies inculcated by Mr. Murray relative to the peculiarities of 
the verb To sz,—and which, 1 am compelled to say, exhibit much 
misconception on his part,—I shall cite from him the follpwing posi- 
tion: “ When a verb comes (say is introduced) between two nouns, | 
either of which may be understood as the subject of an affirmation, | 
it may agree with either of them; as, ‘His meat was locusts and wild 
hooey ;’ ‘ The wages of sin is death.’” 

This is a rule generally observed by grammarians. To elucidate its 
substance, Mr. Murray says that we need only ‘have some regard to 
the nuun which is more vaturally the subject of the verb; as also to | 
that which stands next to it.’ Not stopping to notice the frivolous- | 
ness of the panacea given by Mr. M. in the language which prefers 
the noua which is more xaturally the subject of the verb; and where 
both are gr tically opposite and identical, and therefore equally | 
the subject of the verb ;—not stoppinz to comment on instruction s0 | 
unmeaning, I would fain inquire of the segecious advocates of Mr. 
Murray's system—What is meant by saying that ‘it may agree with 
either of them?’ As I understand Mr. M., he meant to say that the 
werb may ogree with E1THER the singular or plural nown; as, ‘ His 
meat was locusts and wild honey ;’ or, ‘ His meat were locusts and wild 
honey ;’ which latter structure he perhaps intends to justify by the 
following position : - Locusts and wild honey were his meat.’ I would 
again inquire—What does our grammarian mean by ‘ having some | 
regard to that which stands next tothe verb?’ Nezt signifies near- 
est ; and, in the phrase, ‘ His meat was locusts,’ to comprehend which 
of the nouns, meat or locusts, stands nezt to the verh, is, in my opin- 
ion, rather difficult, whilst the one as i diately p d it asthe 
other foliows it. Mr. Murray might have had some latent meaning | 
for this word and its application, of which he has not been pleased to 
put his reader in possession. However, I must say, and with regret, | 











| mentous importance of the subject depicted, this pi 


_ Patrol promptly took steps for the arrest of the offenders, and 


‘immediately arrested on a warrant from a Justice of the 


| The other two, being unable to give security, were commit- 
| ted to jail. In the afternoon, the two others came in, gave -- 


the same time. * The nuisance is the rabble,’ signifies ‘ The nuisance | 

is composed of, or produced by, the rabble.’ ‘His meat was locusts,’ eo . . : 
means ‘ His meat was composed of locusts.’ In all sentences, thus ¢x- _ onl — . pain Ao stem — eons Phe bey 
presssed, an ellipsis is clearly discernible. If this were not the case? |) va, proper in a war wih e eiuliead people, becemes 
we should be redeced to the y of denominating | j.dicrous when curried into swamps ond hammocks. The 
one elect uant, and many cijectoons. Indians must be songht for aud found, but not with drums, 
1 have the honor to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, fifes, trumpets, horses, wagons, &c., but by hunting them as 

, JOSEPH W. WRIGHT. | they hunt us. 
Erratum to last Letter.—For “1 shall suppose, &e. that A owes to B “ Of course it is not expected that, in carrying out these 
a certain debt contracted in the presence of C, before mentioned,” | suggestions, the services of old officers who are not capable 
read,—contracted in the presence of C, but which A subsequently die- of enduring fatigue should be put in requisition. Let them 
charges by a payment, in cash, im the presencs of C, before mentioned. remain at the posts, and entrust the management to young 
_—_—_—_—_——- and energetic officers—men, whose thought is not fixed, and 
7 West's Great Painting of * Christ Rejected’ will remain ov ex- | who know how to tuke advantage of an impulse—men of en- 
hibition inour City for a short time longer. As one of the most cele- terprise and imaginativn, who can set an example of endur- 
brated works of the greatest American painter, aside from the mo- ance to the soldiers which they will be proud to follow. Such 
would seem officers we have in our army, but they must be sought for 
among the young captains and subalterns, who would glory 
— Eres ' in the expeditions of this kind. Let this system have a trial 
Lecture to-morrow evening in the 4th Universalist Church, corner and be ~ om for three or four months, pas the chances sa 
of Duane street and City Hall Place. that the Indians will either be killed, or emigrated before the 
Subject— The Consequences of Sin, and the impossibility of esca- first of April next.”” 

ping them.’ — 


\cer of the Army: 








certain to attract general attention. 


> Awful Conflagration!'—Ninetecn Bwildings Barat !— 
From the Mobile Advertiser. é 


. ° About two o'clock, Sunday morning; the 27th, a fire broke 
Most Infamous f—Our city was thrown into great conster- or between the building» belonging to Henry Brown and D. 
nation on Saturday morning last, from a report that two young Hatch, and could net be arrested until it bad destroved nearly 
men of the most amiable and unexceptionable character bad 4) 4. bieck bounded by Lake, Clarke, South Water and 
been lynched the night previous by a company of five men. ‘ : 
The facts, as we have heard them, are briefly as follow : rain alone protected the remainder of the block and several 
d a young men “ng ep as —_ ~ d been adjacent ones. Indeed, no one can predict its immense rav- 
uring the last two weeks, tor t rotection of the Cily.—- ; 
At about 11 o'clock on Friday dng we were seized in the | *4" mad ie Seen other and winky aight. 
streets, hurried into a carriage, and driven about two miles 
from the city, where they were stripped, T1nD, and WHIPPED 
wit a cownipe!! A pile of wood was also placed around 


Dearborn streets, on the south side of the alley, and a violent 


As to the cause of the fire there are various opinions. A 
large portion of our citizens are inclined to attribute 1t to in- 
cendiaries, and this view gains confirmation from the large 
jeune number of thieves detected around the premises. The fire 
them, and threatened by the monsters to be fired! This, was arrested in the direction of this rare by the inter 
however, was not dene. The reason alleged for this im vention of the lately erected fire proof building occupied by 
human violence was, that these young men had act fire lo RW, Raymend & Co., and by Osborn & Strail; ant ad 
the City Hotel; and ths information was derived from one Pearborn street, in the direction of the Theatre, by the pulling 
of the gang of lynchers, a man of notoriously despicable gown of Messrs. Spring and Goodrich's office. With the ex- 
character, who would not be believed on oath by ten men in ception of the fire proof building and one of briek, the block 
this city. Yet without any other proof, or any further in- was all wood. [Chibago Desseemn 
quiry, the innocent young men were seized, and their per- secckamanilisekiiebioiaiaed ’ 
oe Gon wigs amd shamefully mutilated. - the Wheeling, Va.—With no water in the river and no money 
actors in this infamous transaction were, some them. .; 5 , : . 7 
CONSERVATORS OF THE PEACE!!! One holds the 1 Citruletion, car Wheeling friends may welll eompla.n of the 
office of Justice or THE Pract, and Member of the City ome of on One ie 
Council! ! Another is one of the Commissioners of Roads ~ ,, Times ae as a a a 
and Revenue for Mobile County!!! We blush—for “the pani. are not di counting a dollar. Money is scarce; but 
honor of our city, we blush to tell the degrading truth ! ; few persons have any, and they are disposed to hold on to it. 

As soon as the transaction was known in the city, the City | ines is extremely dull, nobody ave cash, and merchants 
don’t care about selling on credit. \\ e havn't got any river; 
the place where it used to be can be «een, but water is mighty 
scarce: wagons are driving across the channel opposite the 
city, without more than wetting the hubs. There are a few 
stearnboats lying up at the wharf, but we have not bh ear! one 
of them puff for a week; khee!-bonts have taken their place, 
and the goods which arnve from the East are shipped on 
them. Every body is talking about ‘ the pressure,’ and some 
folks are consoling themselves with the belief that things can’t 
get much worse.” 


before morning three of them were lodged in jail. The other 
two were not tobe found. The three were brought before the 
Mayor in the morning, and all the facts being fully proved, 
they were fined to the extent of the law. They were then 


Peace, brought before Justice Lane, and bound over to 
Court in a bond of $5000. The Justice of the Peace (!) 
gave bonds, and immediately took the Pascagoula stage.— | 


themselves up, and executed bonds in $5000 each, for their | Important Decision.—The Supreme Court decided yes- 
appearance at Court. Never hove we known such indigna- terday a ense argued at the Inst July term, involving the con- 
tion in a whole community, as was exhibited here on Satur- stitutionality of the General Banking Law. The Judges 
day. Not a single breath of suspicion of guilt rests on the expressed opinions to the effect following—frat, that associa- 


| young men, and the sympathy for them is unbounded and tions formed under the General Banking Law are corpora- 


universal. Whilst toward the vile and unprincipled mon- tians; second, that the assent of two-thirds of all the mem- 
sters who have thus inflicted on them this personal injury, | bers, elected to each branch of the Legislature was necessary 
who have violated the sancity of the law and disgraced our to the passing of the act; and third, that if passed by a vote 
city, there was one universal feeling of deep indignation. of two-thirds, the act is constitutional. On the last point 
contempt and scorn. Never have we known a feeling so ' Judge Broxson was not pared to concur; but on the 
universal, and at the same time so intense. Not a single | other questions, all the Judges were agreed in opinion. 
breath has been heard in their defence. For their conduct) The objection that the General Banking Law was not 
there is not a single pallinting circumstance. || passed by a two-third vote, did not arise on the demurrer to 
Notwithstanding the deep indignation and the unprece- | the plaintiff's declaration, und whether on a plea the court 





that such equivocal exposition (for by a more indulgent term I can-|| dented excitement which prevailed, we are proud to say, not | could look beyond the statute book for the purpose of reach- 
not characterize it) is not calculated to benefit the young student; | a single aliempt was made at violence—even the degraded | ing that question was not decided. 
who, in difficult cases, rarely regards which noun ‘is more naturally || conservator of the peace! ! was suffered to pass quietly to| —_— _— 
the subject of the verb.’ And, as for adopting that ‘which stands | the stage. and make his exit. Cur citizens have acted nobly! = Accident on the New-Jeracy Railroad —On Thnreday 
next to it,’ whieh, by varying the position of the sentence, may, in al-| in thus abstaining from doing what their indignant feelings) morning last, in consequence of one of the tracks nnder- 
mont every instance, be the wrong one, his determination must be lost| must have prompted. The unprincipled men who have thus | going repairs, the train of cars from New-Brunswick and 
in the inquiry. Having tried the following rule in a variety of ways, || caused the blood of injured innocence to flow—who have) the train from Paterson came in contact near Bergen. 
it is proposed as one which is conceived to be perfeetly suited to the || thus trifled with the feelings of this deeply afflicted commu-| Mr. Gishon, who was standing on the front part of one of 
case in question: | nity, which was straining every nerve to maintain the su-!’ the New-Brunswick cars, one of his legs fractured, 
When the verb to be, in any of its variations, comes between a'| premacy of the Inw, and preserve its own honor inviolate | and was otherwise injared. He was conveyed immedi- 
singular noun and « plural one, it should invariably agree with the || @mid all its trials—these men, ay, and men of property, too! ately to his residence in Brooklyn. ‘The rest of the pas 
leading nominative ; as, ‘Twelve pence are one shilling ;’ ‘One shil- || who have thus wantonly and inhumanly inflicted on Mobile— |i sengers escaped unhurt. 
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Sacacity or Do¥es.—Much has been written and spoken 
upon the sagacity of animals, and so interesting is this subject 
to most people, and especially to youth, that almost every 
parent has beguiled the severities of a winter's evening by 
narrating to his children some well-attested feats of animals, 
illustrative of their suprising sagacity. These anecdotes are 
generally related of quadrupeds, the dog, the horse, and the 
elephant; but I shall relate one of that emblem of beauty 
and innocence, the dove. 

Early in the present winter, my dove-cote was broken into, 
from the scaffold, by a stranger cat, in the darkness of night, 
and two of the peaceful inmates were surprised and devoured, 
in presence of the family, by this merciless invader. As soon 


Indiana Banks.—On Saturday last, the citizens of Jeffer- 
son county, Indiana, without distinction of party, held a 
meeting at Madison to discnss the propriety of the suspension 
of specie payment by the Bank of Indiana and its branches. 
Several speeches were made on the occasion, and, when the 
vote was taken, it was found that all present, except three, 
were in favor of an immediate suspension. One of the three 
dissentients was the Hon. Wm. Hendricks. [ Louisv. Jour. 


Lower Caxapa—tThe Montreal Herald has already com- 
| menced an open war upon Poulette Thompson, the new Gov- 
jernor. The complaints are that the new Governor was about 
to begin the enforcement of Lord Durham's plan, and had al- 





us the morning came, they all forsook their home, and gave 
such tokens of fright as induced us to search for the cause, 
when the remains of the slain, in the apartment which had | 


i} 


ready left for Upper Canada, with the intention of dissolving 
| the old Assembly. “ Lord Durham,” says the Herald, “ sent 
a firebrand into Upper Canada, and Mr. Thompson is about 


then proved their asylum, at once dispelled alldoubts in re- | to ignite it. The aim of the imperial Government appears to 


gard to the cause of the present distress. But another pain- | 
ful question arose with my children, whose sympathies with 
the little sufferers were now at their hight—* How could 
the old creature get into the dove-house?" My young son 
had the frankness to dispel this perplexity. 

Owing to the severity of the weather, a few days previous, 
he thought he would feed his doves without calling them from 
their retreat, and went to the room on the scaffold, removed a 
board, enst in the grain, but did not trke sufficient caution in 
replacing the board. We at once secured the apartment 
against another invasion, and replenished it with food; but, 
although the weather continued intensely cold and the wind 
boisterous, the doves would in no way enter their habitation 
by day or by night, but sought their security at the expense 
of their comfort, by perching upon the carriage-house, barn, | 





be to create discontent and disgust in the minds of its most 
unflinching supporters, and there y give encouragement to its 
| bitterest enemies. Upper Canada is not at present in a fit 


state,” &c. adds the Herald. 


| Jamaica.—We have reeeived a file of the Kingston Royal 
| Gazette to the 28th September. The contents are of local 
| interest only; and, judging from a hasty glance at the lead- 


|| ing articles, we infer that the [sland is more quiet than it has 


| been for some time past. The new Governor, Sir Charles T. 
| Metcalfe, was formally installed in his otfice on the 26th of 
September. { Baltimore American. 





The Disputed Territory.—Sir John Harvey, the Lieut. 
| Governor of New-Isrunswick, has issued a Proclamation 
commanding all persons to abstain from cutting timber, or 


or dwelling-house. But in each of these places the ruthless | ;, any manner trespassing upon any part of the ‘ disputed 


spoiler surprised them, and continued to reduce their num- 
ber, eluding all our efforts to take her by trap, or otherwise. 
At length, fearing that the whole covey would fall a prey to 
her rapacity, | resolved to lie in ambush with powder and 


back-shot, and await her approach. The plan was succcss-| 


| territory,” and giving notice that the Warden, J. A. Mac- 
lauchlan, is authorized to seize, take and destroy all timber 


| which may be cut in viviation of the Proclumation. 
oe 


New Counterfeit.—We have just been shown a counterfeit 


ul. Between eleven and twelve o'clock at night, the old i $10 bill on the Commercial Bank of Lake Erie. Badly exe- 
marauder advanced slowly and cautiously forward to renew || cuted—no resemblance to the genuine. -Viguette—a genius 
ler depredations upon the little innocents; but at that mo-|| of liberty reclining on the arms of Chio—Leonard Case, Pre- 
ment she fell a sacrifice to her murderous daring. The little h sident. T. P. Handy, Cashier. [VPhilad. Her. and Sent. 


doves, from the roof of our dwelling, and by the aid of the | 
hight of the moon, saw her bounding and agonizing in death. 
Ths next morning, while the children were rejoicing over the 
tall of their common enemy—and a monster in size she was | 
among our domesticated feline race—the doves participated | 
in the general joy, as indicated by their flying vo, circling | 
upon the wing, and hovering over, the slain, and then re-| 
turning to their deserted habitation, cooing and strutting, in| 


Pennsylvania Canal Tolls.—The tolls received on the 
Public Works of Pennsylvania for the present season, up to 
the 23d ultimo, are stated at $943,900 99. This is an in- 
crease, upon the receipts fur a similar period last year, of 
$168,776. There is no doubt but the tolls, during the whole 
of the present year, will exceed a million of dollars. 








conscious security, after an cxile of more than two months. | Specie.—The brig Mobiie cleared from Mobile for this city 


The following night they took roost in their own house, but 
stationed one at each window fora sentinel. As this order | 


was strictly adhered to each successive night, we were led to | 


apprehend there might be a remaining foe on the premises. | 


Another ambush on my part was successful in taking the) pojted States for tRe district of South 
surviving partner in crime, and from that moment, the senti- || of R. B. Gilchrist, 


nels have been recalled, nidification has been resumed, and 
all appears blithsome, and full of hope. — Congregationaliet. 





Ericrams.—An epigram should never be extended to eight | 


lines. Four lines ought to be the ne plus ulfra—if only two, 
so much the better. Here is ove nttered by an old genticman, 
whose daughter Arabella importuned him for money: 
‘Dear Bell, to gain money, sure silence is best, 
For dumb bells are fittest to open the chest.’ 
Another, on a lady wearing the miniature of an unworthy 
person around her neck : 4 
*“ What! hang from the neck of a lady?” cries Bill, 
“ Were ever such folly and impudence known! 
As to hanging, indeed, he may hang where ho will; 
But as to the neck, let it be by his own.” ’ 
_ Another by Dr. Jenner, sent with a couple of ducks to a pa- 
Uent: ‘1 've despatched, doar Madam, this scrap of a letter, 
To say that Mise is very much better. 
A regular doctor no longer she lacks : 
And therefore I ‘ve sent her a couple of quacks’ 
Another by a disconsolate husband upon the death of his 
wife: * Two bones from my body have taken a trip, 
I've buried my rib, and got rid of my Hyp.’ 
And the other, by the friend of a gentleman who was ex 
peeting the decease of his: 
* Brutes, unmoved, heard how his Portia fell, 
Should Jack's wife dic, he would behave as well.’ 
—_—_————————w 
Trouble among the Cherokees.— By a letter received Inst 
evening from Arkansas,” says the Boonville Emigrant of the 
oy ‘we learn that the hostility existing between the Ross 
a idge parties, temporarily suppressed, has again broken 
forth, and several individuals have been killed. ‘The letter, 
bearing date Evansville, Sept 23, states that on the night pre- 
vious, about mid . the Ridge party passed the Washing- 
ton county line, and murdered Ben, and two of the Ratliffe of 
the Noss rty. Ben was sick when they murdered him. 
He is said to have been a great man with his people. The 
murder of these individuals has caused considerable excite- 
ment. The Ridge y are flying to the whites for protec- 





Oct. 28, with $71,000—$52,000 of which is shipped by the 
| State Bank, and the balance by a mercantile house. 
APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Edward McCrady, of South Carolina, to be Attorney of the 

Carolina, in the place 

appointed Judge tor the same district. 

__ NEW-YORK PRICES CURRENT. _ 
Saturday, November 9, 1839, 


| Ashes, per 100 the — Provisions, per “i 
| Pot, Ist sort, 1837..$. ...@.4 50. Beef, Mess .....-..13 25.413 WW. 
Pearl ....0++-+ +0004 S7ia.5 W., “ Prime.......10 0.10 2. 








Coal, per chal. Cargo ...-coce. secBoo coe 
Liverpool ........... ..-@.. ... Pork,Mess .......+ 16 2.416 SW. 
| Anthracite, per 2000,. ...@.... “ Psime.....--1] 2.all WD 
| Cottea, per tb.— 6 CERRO cccoceces cos Bee ove 


j argo 
NewOrleans........0 10.4.0 13. Hog’s d,per tb... .Ohe.. M4 
| Upland ....+++--00.0 10.4.0 12) Butter, Goshen dairy, 2.¢., 22 


| Fish, per ewt.— Western“ . I6.a.. M. 
| Dry Cod ....0...-..3 75.¢.3 87} Cheese, American.... .tja.. .9) 
| Mackerel, No. 1,bbl.14 50.a14 75. Hams, smoked....... W.a.. 22. 
« No. 2....10 *7.a1) 00.; Rice, per 10OTb...4 Siga.4 75. 
« WNei..... 7 M.alT B. Sait, p. bush. T. Isl. 37.a.. 374 


Herrings. .... seeee-d 3.6.5 OO. Liverpool ground.... 38.a.. 40. 
Shad, Conn. Mess..18 00,419 00. Saltpetre, per lb.— 

Flour, per bbL— Refined ....ccceseees .7.@.. 8h 
New-York sup....-.. «++ Bee ose Crade, E. 1.2... .005 -6.0.. .64 
Weretern Canal .....5 50.4.5 62) Sugars, per ib.— 

Baltimore, How'd-st.6 120.6 25. St. Croix. ........00- -Bla@.. 2} 


Richmond City......-..-@.. +++, Havana... White eocce ll.a.. 124 
RYO ...-ceeeceseeeed I2ja.. «.. | “ ,.Brown..... .7ha.. .82 
Indian Meal ...... «4 Woe... ... “  ..Muscovado. .G4¢.. .7¢ 

Grain, per busb.— | Brazil.. White ...... .9ha.. 10. 


Wheat, N. R....200+- 20 -@.. ++ Manilla..Browm..... .7.@.. .74 
“  Western....1 18.4... ... 1 apeepeeene esos MM... 15 
“ Virginia ....1 16.¢.1 20. | Loaf......... sesseee 15.6.. 16, 
“ N.Carolina... ...@.. «..+ Tallow, por lb — 
Rye, Northern....... 70.¢.. Forcign....ee+.seee+ 12 @.. 1) 
Corn, Yellow North.. 64.4... 66. j American cbeese coos 12.0.. 12% 
“ White South .. @2.4.. 65.) Teas, per b.— 
Barley, N.R......-+. 66.a.. 68. | Imperial sseweseseces 45.0.. GR 
Oats, South & North. 35.4.. 40. Gunpowder ......... 45.4.. G2) 
Hopa, per Ib.— | Myson ....seeseeeees 40.0.. 874 
First sort, 1837...... 15.4.. 16. | Young Hyson,...... 37be.. 46) 
Leather, por \b.— | Hysvn Skin ......... Sl.a.. B. 
Sole, Oak ...s0...0++ Ql.a.. BW. Souchong ......+.... W.a.. 3B. 
“ Hemlock ...... Wha.. W. Bohea ...s00.- wees 17.4.. W. 
Molasses, per gal.— | Tobacco, ie 
New Orleans......... 29.¢.. 32. | RichmondaPetersburg 10.¢.. 15. 
Porto Rico & S8t.Croix ...@.. .. | North Carolina...... .9.a.. 14. 
Trinidad, Cuba...... ...@.. ... Kentucky ......se00. 10.@.. II. 
English Islands....0+ ...@.. «.. Ladied Vote cocces B5e8.. 3. 
ue, per gal.— Cavendish ......+00+ 18... 45. 
Whale. ......seeeecs «-.@. SI. Wool, per Ib.— 
Sperm, Fall ....:...1 19.@.1 15. | Am. Sax. fleece...... 55.4.. 650 





tion. Where it will end is uncertain, but it ie believed that 
vengeance will be the order of the day.” 


“ Winter .....1 22.4.1 25. | Do. full blood Merino 50.4.. 5 
Paris, per ton ...2 624 | Superfine, pulled .... 50.4.. 55° 





{| NOTICE. 


\| 


| 


1 will deliver an Address on ‘Common Schools’ at the following 
| places, and at times here stated : 
Rhinebeck, N.Y. on Monday Evening, November 11 

; «8 





| 


Red Hook, (upper,) bed Tuesday « 
Kingston, UisterCo, “ Thursday “ s kK 
Stockbridge, Mass. Sawrday “ s 8 
ae, * Tuesday sed es 
Pittsfield, “ Thursday “ > 
North Adams, « Friday a >. @ 
Wilhamstown, « Saturday “ > 
Bennington, vt. Monday “ “ 25 
Manchester, * Wednesday “ -. 
Rutland, ° Friday a . @ 
Poultney, * Saturday “ “ 3» 
Castleton Village, ® Monday, « Dec. 2 
Middlebury, a Wednesday “ = 4 
Vergennes, “ Friday “ “« 6 
| Burlington, * Monday « « ” 
| Montpelier, “ Thursday “ « 12 
| Chelsea, « Baturday, ~ « M&M 
Norwich, bed Tuesday “ “ 17 
Woodstock, “ Wednesday “ « 38 
Windeor, e Thereduy “ « ww 
Bellows Falls, ad Saturday “ 21 
| Brattleboro’, bed Tuesiay “ * 2 
| Greenfield, Mass. Thursday “ « 626 
! 


The Friends of Education are respectfully requested, in each of 
| the above placer, to provide a room (a Church is commonly used) for 
the ing, and e the Address as generally as possible 
| through the Pulpit and the Press, and by hand-bills. 

| J. ORVILLE TAYLOR, 
Secretary of the Am. Com. School Seciety. 














NEW AGENTS. 
Joun Wiicagp, Marshall, Mich. 
Evy T. Mansa, Frankfort, N. ¥. He is also authorised to collect 
what is now due in Utica. 
J. J. SLocum, Wilkesberre, Pa. 
A. 8. Green, P.M. Watehtown, N. Y. 
Samvuer H. Stevenson, of Danville, Ky. is fally authorised to at- 





|) tend to auy business connected with The New-Yorker in the State of 


| Kentucky. 

Ramvec D. Brooks travels in the Eastern States. 

G. B. & J. F.Easton are authorized to collect for us in Indiana, Li- 
linois and Missouri. 

James P. O'Neat, of the Post-Office, Maysville, Ky. in place of Ed- 
| ward Cox, resigned. 
| James R. Wacker, Flint, Mich. 
| A.C. Garay, of the Post Office, Herkimer, N. Y. 
} A. H. Ossor~, Camillus, N. Y. 
| 


‘ 


Joun C. Kirr, Michigan City, Ia 
H. G. Smrra, St. Albans, Vt. 





From the Knickerbocker. 

A Rich Contribution from Mrs Sigourncy.— The Girl's Reading 
| Book, in Prose and Poetry, for Sch ’ from the pen of Mrs. Sigour- 
| pey, has been placed in our hands by the resident publisher, Mr. J. 
Orville Taylor, 128 Eulton street. We have read it again with unal- 
loved gratification, and only regret that the late period at which it 
reached us, prevents the extended notice which its many merits de- 
mand. There are 3 articles, in prose and verse, imbued with those 
delightful inculcations, for which the author’s writings are distin- 
guished, and clothed with the felicitous graces of style which are ever 
the characteristics of this lady's productions. The book should be 
in the hands of every school girl in the United States, The present 
is the ninth edition, 

We perceive that the ‘Boy's Reading Book,’ by Mrs, Sigourney, is 
also just published by Mr. Taylor. Every boy should have it. 

From the Cleveland Observer. 

Common School Assistant.—This is avery valuable monthly paper, 
for the improvement of Primary School Education. It is pebtiched 
in the city of New-York, and edited by Prof. J. Orville Taylor, whose 
intellectual efforts foe the last few years have been put forth to im- 

cove and perfect the system of Common School Education. Mr. 

ayler has more successful than could have been anticipated. 
His influence has been good, in calling up the attention of parents 
and guardians of youth to improvements in the construction of school 
houses, and other external arrangements of schools ; in enlisting anew 
the zeal of teachers in the business of teaching, and introducing those 
improvements in teaching which promise greater usefulness te the 
children. Mr. T.’s lectures are every where spoken well of. His 
suggestions, made from month to month in the Assistant, are highly 
esteemed ; and we do not hesi to ree d this little sheet to 
all who feel, or should foel, a peculiar interest in the subject of com- 
mon schools. Price $1 a year—six copies for $5. The Paper is now 
double size, containing sixteea royal quarto pages. 

















tried, 

Nov. 3, by Elder Ieanc N. Walter, Philemon R. Hunt of Virginia, to 
Clara Barker of this city. 

Nov. 4, P. R. McDonough to Sarah, daughter of C. Van Benschoten, 
all vf this city. 

At Norwalk, Ct. Nov, 4, James A. Davenport to Martha A. Meeker. 

At New-Haven, Ct. Nov. 5, Charles A. Ingersoll of New-Haven, to 
Henrietta Sidell of this city. 

At Norwich, Ct. Nov. 4, Joba S. Betts of this city, to Fanny R. 
daughter of the late Capt. Francis Smith of Norwich. 

At Kingston, Ulster Co. Nov. 6, Rev. Jobo Lillie to Sarah M. daugh- 


ter of Hon. A. B. k. “ 
At Canajoharie, Montgomery Co. Oct. 31, Jacob C. Anthony to Lu- 
cinda E. daughter of Peter Failing, all of that place. L 
Oct. 31, Benjamia H. Culver to Adaline A, Carpenter, both of this 
city. 





N. ard Codi _ years. 
‘ov. 3, Rich on, 
Nov. 4, William J. Demill, 39, 
Nov. 6, Mary, wife of Au us Campbell, aged 21. 
At Newburgh, Nov. 2, William Walsh, Gey cond 67. 
At Tallahasse, Florida, Oct. 23, Capt. J. A. 
At Galveston, Texas, Oct. 14, Charles H. Van Winkle, formerly 
this city, aged B. 





At London, Sept. 29, James Connell, of this city. 
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THE GREENWOOD TREE. | 
A BALLAD—WRITTEN BY C. JEFFERY $= ¥UsrC COMPOSED BY S. NELSON. 
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bew’r: Hither, quickly hasten te me: Under the lea-fy 
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GECOND VERer. 


The butterfly sports hic goldeu wing, 
A singing stream rane by, 

And many a bird that hail’d the spring, 
Still greeteth the scummer sky. 

Fer painted halle aud palace wails 
I care mot, whilst for me 


‘ Dear natere yields her smiling Gelds, 


And the shade of a greenweed tres, és. 


